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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbdiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; ¢f he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But ff 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Da For. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Layard has vindicated the veracity of the Daily 
News correspondent, and shown his own power by 
procuring the dismissal of Server Pasha. We fear, 
however, that even if Mr. Layard should have the 
satisfaction of dismissing the Sultan himself from Con- 
stantinople he would not eradicate from the mind of 
the Turks their fixed belief that the British Govern- 
ment has deceived them. It may be Mr, Layard’s fault, 
or Lord Beaconsfield’s, or the Daily Telegraph's, or 
purely their own, but there can be little doubt that they 
have counted all along upon English intervention sooner 
or later in their favour. Lord Derby, indeed, could not 
have been more explicit than he appears in his published 
despatches in assuring the Porte that they must expect 
no help from England ; but the published replies to those 
despatches invariably assame with cool politeness that 
Lord Derby does not and cannot mean what he says. 
if the Turks preferred to correct the official utterances 
of the Government by the light of the speeches of Lord 
Beaconstield and the leading articles of the Ministerial 
Press, they must of course take the consequences. How 
far Mr. Layard helped to confirm them in their delusion 
must remain an open question. It is hardly conceivable 
that he can have given them assurances in direct con- 
tradiction to the despatches of the Foreign Secretary. 
But the mere appointment of such a rabid Philo-Turk 
as Mr. Layard to the Embassy was in itself an en- 
couragement ; and with every allowance for the habits of 
Tarkish Pashas, it is not likely that Server Pasha would 
have spoken to the Daily News correspondent as he did 
if all Mr. Layard’s words and actions had been in har- 
mony with Lord Derby’s despatches. 





In certain quarters it is considered inexplicable that 
the great Neutrality Meeting in the Agricultural Hall 
was not held. The explanation need not be a matter of 
mystery. All the arrangements were made by represen- 
tatives of the skilled artisans of London. They were 
threatened by an assault of an organised gang of 
rowdies, hired by an individual, who, save when doing 
the dirty work of the Carlton Club, is not in a position 
to employ labour of the cheapest sort—not even his 
own. The skilled artisans easily made arrange- 
ments to meet this attack—in fact, their organi- 
ration was so complete that not a single rowdy 
could have got within twenty yards of the platform 
and kept his head unbroken. Upwards of 20,000 
et were expected to attend, and, from what could 

gleaned in the course of the canvass amongst the 
workshops, Mr. Gladstone would have met with an 
‘ovation such as bas never been given to any English 


statesman. At this stage the workmen were attacked 
with remonstrances by the “ official Liberals,” who ap- 
parently got alarmed at the prospect of such a sudden 
upheaval of popular enthusiasm being evoked on behalf 
of one whom they are afraid may yet be their leader. 
They conveyed to the organisers of the meeting infor- 
mation tending to prove that an attempt was going 
to be made upon Mr. Gladstone’s life by some of 
the “music-hall war party,” and left them under the 
impression that Mr. Gladstone was afraid to face the 
meeting. They ‘‘ interviewed” Mr. Gladstone, to assure 
him that they) had taken ample precautions to protect 
his life, and he, to their surprise, seemed astonished that 
they thought he was afraid to go to the meeting, or that 
he was in the least affected by the bales of menacing 
communications which every day’s post brings him from 
rowdy Ministerialists. He was ready to go on if they 
were. But the official Liberals then put the pecuniary 
screw, it is said, on the organisers of the meeting, and 
withdrew their sanction from it on the plea that it would 
“hurt the party,” and so the whole affair collapsed. 
This is the story as it is told in the lobby of the House, 
and, if true, it is an ugly one. 





What with the Indian Famine and the various funds 
for the relief of the sufferings caused by the war in the 
East, heavy demands have been made of late upon the 
purses of the charitable, but those who have still some- 
thing to give out of their abundance would find a 
suitable object in the alleviation of the distress in the 
North of China. The famine now raging there affects a 
population three times as large as the whole population 
of Great Britain, and the picture of the calamity is of 
the same appalling kind with that which we have lately 
seen in India. Charity may well throw up its hands in 
despair before distress of such frightful magnitude ; 
but something should be done, if only to show our good 
will. During a previous famine, Sir Thomas Wade says, 
when the missionaries administered timely succour, the 
natives were heard telling each other how much they 
had keen misled about the “ foreign devils,”” “ We will 
never speak ill of them again,” they said; “ nor believe 
what the Mandarins tell us of them. The Mandarins 
leave us to die of starvation, while the foreigners they 
have taught us to hate are spending their lives in saving 
ours.” A liberal donation to the suffering Chinese now 
might do more to promote a good understanding with 
the people than many commercial treaties. 





“Nevertheless, someth'ng extraordinary must have 
been done,” was Mr. O’Donnell’s parting shot, as he 
yielded, on Tuesday night, to Lord George Hamilton’s 
argument on the late appointment to the Secretaryship 
of the Indian Legislative Department. Something ex- 
traordinary was done, and Mr. O'Donnell, if he had 
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only had Mr, MacPherson’s “nineteen months’ ex- 
perience” of India, might have known what it was; 
but of course the Under-Secretary was too wary a 
tactician to help Mr. O'Donnell out of his difficulty. 
Either the appointment ought not to have been made, 
or—if made—it ought to have been maintained in spite 
of all the protestations between Simla and “ Ooty.” 
The legal Secretary is, practically, adviser as well as 
dranghtsman to Government; he exercises a kind of 
revising power over the decisions of the High 
Court; his office, in fact, is a sort of law sen. 
sorium for a score of different nationalities, with 
their heterogeneous, and often conflicting, legal and 
“‘eustomary ”’ systems. Moreover, in consequence of the 
approaching codification of Indian law—a task which 
will be absolutely left in the hands of the Law Member 
of Council and the Law Secretary—an official of 
more than ordinary ability and industry will be 
required to fill the latter’s post. Lord George Hamilton 
must have known all this, though he held his peace on 
the point ; and Lord Lytton, with Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
the present Law Member, must have known it too, when 
they selected for the Secretaryship a young barrister 
twenty-four years old, who had only been eleven (though 
Lord George says nineteen) months in the country. The 
appointment should never have been made unless Mr. 
MacPherson had given proof of surpassing legal genius; 
and if this was so the appointment should not have been 
cancelled without equally convincing proof that Mr. 
MacPherson’s genius had deserted him. But the Indian 
Government seems to have caught from the Government 
at home the genial habit of doing a thing one day and 
undoing it the next. 


The Western Party have done their worst in Congress. 
The Senate has passed the Bland Bill, subject to certain 
amendments, and it is expected that it will obtain the 
two-thirds majority requisite for the overruling of the 
President’s veto, should he think right to exercise it. 
“The dollar of our fathers,” weighing 4124 grains— 
that is to say, several grains less than many of their 
sons would prefer—will probably come into circulation 
at once. Of course some difficult legal questions will 
have to be settled before it is finally decided that the 
interest on the public debt can be paid in silver coin. 
It is part of the Constitution of the United States, 
which the Bland Act cannot alter, that no laws modify- 
ing or unmaking contracts are operative; and if it 
should be the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States—the ultimate judge of the question— 
that “coin” in the Acts relating to the public debt 
does not include the silver dollar, which had become 
practically obsolete long before the present debt was 
contracted, the action of Congress will be stultified. 
Of course, however, the holders of railway bonds and 
mortgages will suffer materially, except in the rare in- 
stances in which they have stipulated for payment in 
gold. We do not doubt that in the Eastern States there 
will be a general resolution, on the part of banks, in- 
surance offices, and all lenders, to set up a gold standard 
of value, to which the moneyless West mast conform. 
We suppose that Illinois financiers congratulate them- 
selves on having effected a repudiation of the national 
debt to the amount ofsome 10 per cent. But the nation 
as a whole is not likely to be a gainer. The measure 
has indefinitely postponed all possibility of funding the 
American Debt on the terms on which France or 
Germany, to say nothing of England, can borrow. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce has been much 
found fault with for its proposal with respect to internal 
Excise Duties in India. Mr. Bright, among others, has 
declared that the proposition is contrary to the principles 
of free trade. Of course his opinion deserves to carry 
much weight. But we are inclined to think that, in his 
admirable zeal for the principles of free trade, he is apt 
to lose sight of the requirements of exceptional circum- 
stances such as exist in India. What the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce especially object to is the exist- 
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ence of the present import duties, which tend to exclude 
English All economists agree that if eustom 
duties are at all to exist, there ought to be equivalent. 
internal taxes; otherwise the former operate as @ pro. — 
tective system for the benefit of the native producer, — 
Mr. Bright may be right in saying that the Manchester — 
cpepoadt is not exactly free trade ; butit is an attempt 
approximate thereto, and is much more in aecordance 
with the tenets of Mr. Cobden than a system which 
gives a premium to the e of the mills of Bombay. 
It is a little unfair to a Chamber of Commerce which hag 
certainly never been wanting in zeal for trade to —_s 
it with backsliding when it is endeavouring to make the 
best of a bad situation, and to correct economical heresies 
which it is powerless to remove. 


The Government had a narrow escape from a defeat 
on Mr. Meldon’s motion in favour of extending House. — 
hold Suffrage to Ireland. They were only saved bya 
majority of eight. Indeed, if twenty-two of the Irish 
Home Rulers, who muster sixty in a division, and who 
pretend to consider the want of household suffrage a 
grievance, had only taken the trouble to vote, the 
Ministry would have been defeated by fourteen. The 
English Liberals certainly did not withhold their aid 
from the Irish on this oceasion—indeed, the most telling 
speeches made in support of Mr. Meldon were those of 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bright. If we are to pre- 
tend to consider Ireland as other than a Crown colony, 
we ought to let her citizens have the same privileges as are 
enjoyed by Englishmen. The demand for Home Rule 
must always have a certain colour of plausibility about 
it, so long as the electoral privileges of Irishmen are 
not the same as those of Englishmen. To say that any 
English householders shall be esteemed worthy of the 
highest functions of citizenship, whilst only Irish honse- 
holders who pay 41. of rated rent can be put on the 
same civic level, is to fix upon the latter a useless and 


irritating badge of inferiority which cannot be too soon ioe 


removed. 


It is not easy to see why the Government persist in op- 
posing Sir John Lubbock’s Bill for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments, after being defeated upon it Session 
after Session. There is nothing at first sight revolutionary 
in proposing to invest a Commission with power to take 
such steps as may be necessary for preventing exposed 
relics of our past history from being carted away to build 
barns and fences, or pave roads, or make room for the 
prodaction of a sack of wheat, due care being taken to 
compensate owners for the loss of these privileges. At 
least one would not expect opposition to such a proposal 
to come from the Conservative party, whose very ex- 
istence depends upon veneration for the past. We could 
understand their refusing to interfere with the rights of 
property in the interest of railway companies and muni- 
cipal corporations, but that they should decline to inter- 
fere for the preservation of ancient monuments because 
they are “of no public utility,” betrays a sad want of 
true Conservative sentiment. If the monuments were 
Semitic, perhaps Lord Beaconsfield might undertake to 


educate his party on this neglected side of their nature, — a 


and persuade Lord Francis Harvey out of his anxiety to 
forget that he is descended from a painted savage. 


The Inspector-General of Recruiting expresses “great 
satisfaction in being able to report so favourably of the 
resultof the year’s recruiting.” We fear that this optimist 
Opinion must be accepted with considerable reserve, even 
according to General Whitmore’s own showing. Surely, 
the recruiting service cannot be in a very satisfactory 
condition when its head frankly admits the presence 
many juvenile soldiers in the ranks, and that “a 
number of immature lads have been enrolled im 
the army,” owing to false statements of age. Nor 
is it exactly a matter for satisfaction to find deser- 
tion on the increase. This crime shows itself 
chiefly, it is well known, among recruits, and it is, 
therefore, the reverse of reassuring to discover that 
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it was committed in no less than 5,058 instances during 
1877, being 180 in excess of 1876. So prevalent is this 
serious offence in the English army, that General 
Whitmore once more suggests the expediency of 
branding or marking deserters as “a saf to 
the public purse.” Before resorting to this desperate 
remedy, it would be as well to inquire how it happens 
that soldiers are so eager to quit their profession. The 
report declares the abundant supply of men at present 
to be a convincing proof “ of the increasing popularity 
of the service.” We are rather disposed to look for the 
real reason in the stagnation of certain industries. If 
the service be so popular, why did more than 5,000 
soldiers run the risk of severe punishment last year for 
the purpose of reverting to civilian employment ? 


The juror whom Sir Alexander Cockburn took it upon 
himself to disfranchise has written a very sensible and 
straightforward letter to the Daily News, which, if the 
facts are as he states them, more than justifies our com- 
ments on the occurrence. ‘“‘Up to the moment of 
retiring,’ he assures us, “I was undecided. Upon the 
chairman putting the question, ‘Guilty or not guilty?’ 
five were for ‘Not guilty,’ seven contrary. I have 
been on juries for upwards of thirty years. Iwas never 
in that Court as a juryman or witness. Then why 
should the Judge, in a crowded Court, make the obser- 
vations he did in respect to me, whom he never knew ? 
Yet he ordered me never to be allowed in the jury-box 
again. Had I been under sixty years of age I should 
have tried his power to prevent me. I told the jury 
before I left the room that I would claim my exemp- 
tion from ever serving again. I gave a conscientious 
verdict, and do not regret it one moment.” It thus 
appears that the Lord Chief Justice was entirely 
mistaken in the grounds upon which he rested his 
instructions to the associate, and that he has given an 
order the legality of which is more than questionable, 
and its unfairness beyond dispute. We repeat that the 
scene was a scandal, and that, for the sake of the Lord 
Chief Justice’s deservedly high reputation as a learned 
and upright Judge, we deeply regret that he should 
have been betrayed into such an indiscretion. Trial by 
jury is too important a right and liberty to be thus 
lightly dealt with. 





The principles of common honesty are not so well 
understood as they ought to be ; at all events, there is a 
sad indisposition to give inventors and patentees the 
benefit of it. An anonymous gentleman writes to the 


Times to say that ‘‘Mr. Graham Bell certainly deserves | 


the highest possible honour for his wonderful invention 
of the telephone,” and then proceeds to state that ‘‘ the 


price, 251., charged for a pair of telephones need not 
prevent anyone from possessing them.’’ He points out 


that all the materials for making the imstrument | 


can be bought at a good optician’s, and can be put 
together with the minimum of mechanical skill. 
have succeeded,” he says, “at the cost of about l5s., in 
making one for use in my residence;’’ and he on 
to describe, we had almost said with honest pride, the 
excellent qualities of his forgery in sublime unconscious- 
ness that he is confessing pecalation to the amount of 
about 241. 5s., and that he is instructing the public how 
to deprive the author of “ this latest and most wonder- 
ful scientific invention’ of the reward of his labours. 
We presume that this gentleman would scorn to take 
24/. 5s. from the pockets of a person who had earned 


his money by ing or on the Stock Exchange—that 
would be ing. "But Mr. Graham Bell happens to 
ask to be rewarded for rare ingenuity, patience, and 


scientific knowledge, and he is therefore fair game. 
“Those that have brains should have no money ”’ is this 
gentleman’s new ing of the Claimant’s celebrated 


FS A few complimentary phrases should satisfy 
m. 





Mr. Ashley appears to have an extensive notion of 
what can be done by Act of Parliament. In his Criminal 


ae 


Law Evidence Amendment Bill, which provides that 
prisoners may, if they please, be sworn and examined 
on their trial, he has inserted the following clause :— 
“10. The neglect or refusal of any prisoner or defendant 
at any trial to give evidence under the provisions of this 
Act shall not create any presumption against him.” 
This will, doubtless, have a great effect upon juries. 
Bat it seems a pity that so valuable a principle of 
legislation should not be carried a little farther. In 
the event of Mr. Herschell not being able to 
carry his Bill for abolishing actions for breach 
of promise to marry, some such modified enactment as 
the following might perhaps be successful :—‘ From and 
after the passing of this Act no jury shall be influenced 
by the fact that the plaintiff in an action for breach of 
promise is young and pretty, nor by the circumstance 
that she sheds tears in the box, nor by any other con- 
sideration whatsoever, save the existence or non- 
existence of a promise, the chastity or unchastity of the 
plaintiff, and the wealth or poverty of the defendant.” 
Again, it might be provided that no man shall be 
prejudiced in the eyes of a jury, whether he be plaintiff 
or defendant, by the fact that he is a money-lender, or 
a teetotaller, or any other unpopular member of society. 
For we all know that Parliament is omnipotent. E 





We have received several letters from readers of the 
Ezaminer with reference to our last week’s article on 
Mr. Bradlaugh. We have also received a letter from 
Mr. Bradlaugh himself, upon which at present we are 
not in a position to make any remark. Those of our 
readers who have addressed us seem to be under a 
strange misapprehension as to the views expressed in 
the article in question, We have never in any way dis- 
sented from the doctrine of population laid down by Mr. 
Malthus or the corollaries he deduced from it; but we 
have yet to learn that Malthus himself would have 
approved of the particular work which Mr. Bradlaugh 
published, or that there is not the widest difference in the 
world between continence on the one hand and organised 
incontinence on the other. The works of Malthus might 
with advantage be put into the harids of all who have 
ceased tobe children. We say, and we say it advisedly, 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s book, that it is one which very 
few men indeed would wish their sons and daughters 
to read, and that its indiscriminate sale in the public 
streets was calculated to do far more harm, and lead to 
far more misery, than any of the evils against which it 
was supposed to be directed. To suggest that those 
who accept the teaching of Malthus are also bound to 
accept the teaching of Mr. Bradlaugh, and that if they 
accept Malthus and reject Mr. Bradlaugh they are either 
illogical or dishonest, or both, is a proposition which on 
grounds alike Loth of common sense and of common 
decency we decline to argue. Nor should we have 
made even this explanation were it not from a wish to 
put on record our respect for the teaching of Malthus, 
and our belief that the doctrines of sound political 
economy will in the long run be found identical with 
the doctrines of what we have always been taught to 
consider sound morality. 


THE EASTERN CRISIS. 


Throughout the week we have had the usnal 
fluctuations of overweening confidence and unfounded 
alarm. Our fleet is now stationed in the Sea of 
Marmora; our Government has got—or as good as 
got—the six millions; and by rights England, conscious 
of her strength, and sati with its manifestation, 
ought now to be able to watch the course of events 
with serene confidence. Such were the expectations 
held out tous at the time the Vote of Credit was first 
introduced. That they have not been realised is duc 
in no small degree to the policy of reticence stil] pur- 
sued at the Foreign Office. On , for instance, 
the Government announced that a had been 
received containing a ition from Russia with refer- 
ence to the Straits ipoli, but that this proposal 
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was coupled with certain conditions, and it could 
not be communicated to Parliament till another two 
days had elapsed. The obvious inference from this 
announcement was that Russia had put forward demands 
which our Government felt a difficulty in accepting, and 
in conseqeunce the air was once more filled with 
rumours of impending complications. It now turns out 
that there was no necessity or cause for this disquietude. 
On the contrary, the arrangement proposed by Russia 
was regarded by the Government as not unsatisfactory 
—so at least Lord Derby assured the House of Lords on 
Thursday night; and our complaint is that he did not 
give a similar assurance on the preceding Tuesday. An 
agreement, it seems, has been entered into by which 
Russia pledges herself not to occupy Gallipoli, or enter 
the lines of Bulair, on our undertaking not to disembark 
any British force on either shore of the Straits. We 
find no fault with this agreement. From our point of 
view, any understanding which diminishes the possibility 
of a collision between Russia and England, is a positive 
benefit; nor do we share the ordinary scepticism as to 
the veracity of all Muscovite assurances. But if we parti- 
cipated in the opinions current amidst the Conservative 
party, we should feel some difficulty in regarding this ar- 
rangement as satisfactory. When you are dealing with a 
person on whose words, according to your own showing, 
no reliance can be placed, you do not strengthen your 
case by producing a fresh engagement endorsed by the 
same authority, Yet this is virtually what the Govern- 
ment has done time after time. They first tell us that 
Russia’s plighted word cannot be trusted, and then they 
ask us to be reassured because Russia has just given us 
a new and explicit promise. 

For instance, after the British fleet had entered the 
Sea of Marmora on its ill-advised and unintelligible 
mission, very general apprehension was expressed at 
the possibility of the Russians occupying the peninsula, 
and thereby cutting off the communication between our 
ironclads and the Mediterranean. In order to allay these 
apprehensions, the Government made representations to 
St. Petersburg, and obtained, in return, the assurances 
to which we have already alluded. As a matter of fact, 
these assurances place us in a curious dilemma. If we can 
rely safely on the engagement of the Czar not to seize the 
lines of Balair, it is difficult to explain why we should dis- 
trust His Majesty’s ‘assurance that he does not intend to 
one Constantinople, or why, in virtue of this distrust, 
we should have insisted on forcing our way through the 
Dardanelles at all costs and at all hazards. If, on the 
other hand, we can place no reliance on the word of the 
Kmperor Alexander and his Ministers, it is still more 
difficult to see why we should enter with satisfaction 
into an arrangement which virtually places the com- 
munications of our fleet at the mercy of a possible breach 
of faith on the part of Russia. We have engaged not 
to land troops on either side of the Dardanelles unless 
the Russians occupy the lines of Bulair. Now, under 
any circumstances, it would take us days to land 
a force of any size at Gallipoli, while the Russians, from 
the position that they now occupy, can march their 
armies into the lines of Bulair in as many hours. The 
arrangement, therefore, isa one-sided one—perfectl y valid 
on the supposition that both the contracting parties are 
« ting in good faith, absolutely invalid on the hypothesis 
that one party is less to be trusted than the other. However, 
the awkward position in which our fleet is undoubtedly 
placed is only a necessary consequence of a policy en- 
tered into without due consideration, and under false 
pretences. We have had already to give up the idle 
pretext that our fleet was despatched to the Bosphorus 
in order to protect the lives and property of British 
subjects. e have found it necessary, from whatever 
causes, to withdraw our fleet to a considerably greater 
distance from the Golden Horn than the one we 
originally occupied. We have had to do this under cir- 
cumstances which, with or without reason, have inevit- 
ably created an impression abroad that we had retired 
under pressure, if not under compnision. And finally, 
we have found it n to enter into a distinct 
pledge with Russia that we would not take the steps 


necessary to secure our communications in return for 





an assurance on her part that she will not obstruct our 


retreat. Such are the practical results of the “ spirited 


foreign policy ” to which we owe the presence of the 3 


British fleet in Turkish waters. 

There was a sort of moral fitness in the second read. 
ing of the Vote of Credit Bill being submitted to the 
House of Lords directly after the Ministerial explana. 
tion as to the understanding by which, according to 


their re they had guaranteed the security of our — 
a 


fleet. The language with which Lord Beaconsfield 
recommended the Bill to the acceptance of the Lords 
was very different both in tone and substance from that 


employed when the intention of the Government to — 


demand supplementary estimates was first made public. 
No exception could be taken i the general proposition 
laid down by the Prime Minister that at such a crisis as 


the present “ England should be in a position to make » 


her word respected.” What his lords ips in common, 
for that matter, with all the defenders of the Ministry, 
failed to show, was how the vote of six millions is cal- 
culated to increase the respect entertained for our 
authority abroad. Lord Beaconsfield also took no 
trouble to explain in what direction the authority of 
England is to be exerted. Yet this is the point on 
which the whole question hinges. With a few excep. 
tions, so rare as hardly to enter into serious calculation, 
all politicians and all parties in this country are agreed 
upon the paramount necessity of upholding the power of 
England. But upon the question as to how that power 
should be employed there exists very serious difference of 
opinion. Lord Granville, therefore, showed his usual good 
sense in accompaying the announcement that he should 
raise no opposition to the Vote, with a demand fora more 
distinct explanation as to the policy which the authority 
supposed to be conferred upon England in virtue of that 
vote is intended to support. It is full time that the 
Liberals should place formally upon record the opinion 
expressed by Lord Granville that it is not the interest 
or the duty of England to use her influence in order to 
“try to minimise the advantages to be obtained by the 
Christians in the Turkish provinces.” If, as Lord 
Derby appeared to hope, the Congress should meet at 
an early date, it is most desirable that the general 
objects which our representatives are to be instructed 
to. promote should be clearly understood beforehand. 
Lord Dunraven, in a very successful maiden speech, urged 
upon the Government the importance of checking the 
aggrandisement of Russia in Central Asia. It is not at all 
likely that our relations with Russia in Central Asia will 
be affected by anything done in the Congress. But the 
whole attitude of England would have to be modified 
according as we entered the Congress with the object 
of neutralising the defeat of Turkey to the best of our 
ability, of rendering the settlement of the Eastern 
Question as little complete as possible, of reducing the 
advantage accruing to Russia from the results of the 
war to the narrowest dimensions, or of simply and 
solely protecting certain specified British interests. 
Before, therefore, the Congress meets, we trust the 
leaders of the Opposition will insist on some more de- 
finite explanation of our national policy than has yet 
been vouchsafed. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S POLICY. 


The keynote to Prince Bismarck’s exposition of his 
Eastern policy, as communicated on Tuesday last to the 


German Parliament, is to be found in the scarcely veiled 


sneer at the discussions which have occupied the time 
of our own Legislature. After all the talk there had 
been in the British Parliament, the great Chancellor 
failed to see what he could find to say about the Eastern 
Question which had not already been said before. For 
his own part, he should have preferred to have had no 
debate on the matter at all for some time to come. As, 
however, the interpellation had been made—and 3s, 
under these circumstances, silence might have beeo 
even more mischievous than speech—he was willing to 
speak out his mind. This he proceeded to do with am 
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almost cynical frankness. Germany, if we may venture 
to summarise Prince Bismarck’s arguments, has little 
or no practical concern in the war between Russia and 
Turkey. So long as German commerce can unim- 
from the Danube to the Black Sea, and from the 

lack Sea to the Mediterranean, the Fatherland can 
afford to remain indifferent as to the destiny of Huro- 
pean Turkey. Russia, the Chancellor makes no pre- 
tence of denying, would of course get the best of the 
arrangement, i she could obtain the sanction of the 
neutral Powers to the proposed terms of between 


herself aud Turkey, so much the better—if not, ghe. 


would act upon the maxim that possession i8 nine- 
tenths of the law; and even if Russia should stretch a 

int in her own favour, Prince Bismarck for one 
‘“‘ would think twice before sacrificing the friendship of 
so great and powerful a State without real necessity.” 
As for the Congress, it could do no harm, and might do 
good. Peace would probably be preserved, as it was 
not the interest of any European State to go to war; 
and if the advice of Germany could facilitate a pacific 
solution, her counsels were at the service of any Power 
who required them, but it must be clearly understood 
that under no circumstances could Germany undertake 
the responsibility of acting as arbiter. An award 
must dissatisfy one party or the other, and it was 
not Germany’s interest to give offence to either party. 
The Triple Alliance was of advantage to the Father- 
land. It would, therefore, be unwise to take any 
action which might imperil this alliance. Of course 
no seusible statesman would ever dream of aban- 
doning important national interests for the sake of 
gratifying the susceptibilities of another Power. Austria, 
England, and Russia must settle their own disputes as 
best they could; in all likelihood, they would settle 
them without war; but one and all would find their 
mistake if they supposed that Germany was going to 
jeopardise her own peace for the sake of securing theirs. 
Everybody for himself, and the Devil take the hind- 
most. Such was the sum and substance of the Chan- 
cellor’s latest manifesto. 

If our version of Prince Bismarck’s speech is, as we 
believe, a correct one, the result can hardly be satisfac- 
tory to those who have relied upon the influence of 
Germany being exerted in order to curtail the preten- 
sions ‘of Russia. Whether it is desirable that those 
pretensions should be curtailed is a question by no 
means to be answered so easily as might appear at first 
sight. But it is obvious that we cannot now look to 
Germany for their curtailment. Prince Bismarck’s 
speech, as we read it, affords little encouragement for 
the theory that the establishment of the German Em- 
pire would inaugurate a new and a higher era of states- 
manship. No British Minister has ever advocated the 
necessity of postponing every other consideration to the 
advancement of our own individual interests with such 
outspoken frankness as Prince Bismarck has adopted 
in his speech to the representatives of Germany. It 
would be absurd to complain of this; but at the same 
time we must put aside, at once and for ever, all ideas 
that the German Empire, so long as it remains under 
the guidance of its great Minister, will act as the cham- 
pion of a higher law than that of right being in the 
long run identical with might. It would be well, there- 
fore, if all organs of public opinion in this country were 
to abstain in future from appeals to Germany to act, if 
we may quote Prince Bismarck’s words, as “ the police- 
man of Europe.” The functions which the Chancellor 
has been so often assured by foreign admirers of his 
eminent fitness to discharge have, it seems, no attrac- 
tion for that vigorous, if narrow, intellect; and we may 
now take it for granted that Germany will not play any 
part in the settlement of the Eastern Question, except in 
so far as she sees some direct and tangible advantage 
likely to accrue to her own interests from intervention. 
At the same time, if we know now what we are not to 
expect from Germany, we know also what we may 
expect. It is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
Prince Bismarck’s language with the theory of any 
secret understanding existing between Russia and 


Germany. There is nothing, indeed, in the Chancellor's 
professions to preclude the possibility of sach an under- 
standing being arrived at in the future, but for the 
moment we see no reason to on that any solidarity 
of pnrpose exists between St. Petersburg and Berlin. 
Prince Bismarck, indeed, makes no secret of the pos- 
sibility thet, at some future period, the alliance of 
Russia may prove of vital importance to Germany, but 
it is only by a very strained construction that his words 
can be made to support the view that Germany looks 
forward to any immediate aggrandisement of territory 
as the consideration for the assistance she has rendered 
Russia in the past, and is still, as it would seem, pre- 
pared to render her in the future. 

On the other hand, Germany—if Prince Bismarck can 
be accepted as the exponent of her policy—entertains 
no objection to the territorial aggrandisement of Russia 
in the south-east of Europe. Indeed, the Chancellor 
dwells almost with complacency on the strength of the 
position which Russia has attained ; on the practical 
impossibility of dislodging her from that position by 
any means short of force; and on the very doubtful 
advantage of oe to force, even supposing the 
result to prove successful. Thus we must bid farewell 
to the theory so much in favour with English politicians 
during the early stages of the war, that Germany might 
be relied upon to place a veto on any permanent occu- 

ation by Russia of Turkish territory in Europe. 
or is there anything in the Prince’s lang to 
encourage Austria to adopt an attitude ot Site: 
mined resistance to the demands of Russia. We 
look in vain for any repetition of the well-known 
declaration that Germany is bound for her own 
sake to protect the interests of Austria. The obvious 
meaning of Prince Bismarck’s speech is that Austria 
must judge for herself whether the terms of e affect 
her vital interests, but that if she decides in the 
affirmative she must not count upon any active support 
from Germany. In other words, if Austria should take 
her stand on any specific point in the treaty of peace 
about to be Sndatadel: and should declare that if these 
oints are not modified she would appeal to arms, she 
as absolutely no ground to suppose that her appeal will 
be endorsed by the Government of Berlin. The know- 
ledge that this is so must operate most powerfully to 
deter Austria from taking any decisive step. Thus the 
position adopted by Germany affords strong ground for 
supposing that Russia will encounter no active opposi- 
tion of a kind to frustrate her intention of concluding 
peace directly with the Porte upon her own terms, 
Upon this hypothesis there is nothing to hinder the 
assemblage of the Congress, of whose meeting Prince 
Bismarck speaks with great confidence, Even, however, 
if the Congress should meet, Germany, we are assured, will 
only exert her influence with the utmost moderation. 
As a friend alike to Russia, Austria, and England, she 
will gladly do anything in her power to smooth away 
any misunderstanding between them. Bat if her efforts‘ 
should prove unsuccessful, she has no idea of espousing 
any view which might place her in direct antagonism to- 
any one of the disputants, Germany—to recapitulate— 
sees no necessity for war. Every point at issue ma 
be settled, as she deems, by mutual concessions; but if’ 
the other Powers of Europe cannot about the 
terms of peace, and think it worth while to take up 
arms, they must fight the quarrel out between themselves. 
Germany will in that case stand aloof and bide her time: 
The policy of the Fatherland, as thus explained, is in’ 
itself simple and straightforward enough. Those who 
deem that Germany is perfectly well satisfied with her’ 
present position, and has no desire beyond that of keep- 
ing what she has got, will not question the sincerity of 
Prince Bismarck’s utterances. Those, on the other 
hand, who hold that the unification of Germany is still 
incomplete and insecure, and that further annexations 
are required to crown the edifice, will distrust the’ 
licy of abstention of which the Chancellor has made’ 
imself the advocate. Whether confidence or distrust 
are best deserved, forms a question which the future’ 
must be left to solve. , a 
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may, one of the traditions of Papal elections has now 
been discarded, and the Chamberlain’s office has not been 
found a bar to the elevation of its former cones | 
The new Pope on his election assumed the title of 
Leo XIII. The name chosen is not associated with 
many of the chief traditions of the Papacy. The first 
Leo was Pope of Rome during its capture and pillage by 
Alaric. The third of the name crowned Charlemagne 
as Emperor of Rome. Leo X., of the House of 
Medici, is better known perhaps as the patron of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, than as the author of 
the grant of indulgences which led to the Reforma. — 
tion. But the other nine Pontiffs who have borne the 
Leonic title have left little mark or note in the records 
of their time, and probably few people not versed in 
the annals of the Vatican are aware that the last Leo 
occupied the Holy See for six short years, during ~ 
that tranquil period of European history which inter. 
vened between the death of Louis XVIII. and the 
French Revolution of 1830. ~ 

The new Pope enters on his reign at a critical period 
in the history of the Papacy. He may, and doubtless 
will, claim to be the Pontiff-king, the rightful Lord and . 
Master of the Marshes, the Romagna, and the Patrimony 
of St. Peter; but for all practical intents and pu 
his sovereignty will be as shadowy as the kingship of 
Cyprus and Jerusalem claimed till the other day by the : 
Dukes of Savoy. As we have had occasiontoremark 
before, we do not anticipate any important changeinthe __ 

policy or principle of the Church of Rome, from the — 

ittle that is known of the present occupant of the Holy | fact that the Holy Father is supposed not to 
See is in his favour. Leo XIII. is now within a few | sympathise with the Ultramontane views of his pree 
days of his sixty-ninth birthday, so that he has reached | decessor. After all, the Liberalism of the most liberal of = 
an age when men’s characters seldom alter much for | Popes closely resembles intolerance to mundane vision; Be 
evil or for good, and when they are for the most part | and even if by some extraordinary chance a Pontiff 
content to take the world as they find it. He is an| should be found prepared to abanden the pretensions 
Italian of the Italians, having been born at Carpaneto, a | which form the very essence of his being, the organisa- 
little Papal town hard by Velletri, at the foot of the | tion of the Church would preclude his carrying his Bs 
hills overlooking the Pontine Marshes. He stands, or | views into effect. Leo XIII, unless we are much mis- se 
rather stood, fifth on the list of Priest Cardinals, and | taken, will uphold the dogmas of Papal Infallibility, of ee 
has held the Cardinalate for a quarter of a century. At | the Immaculate Conception, and of the supremacy of 
one time he was Papal Nuncio at the Court of Brussels, | ecclesiastical over temporal authority as stoutly, if not 
and has had in consequence some practical experience of | as stolidly, as Pius IX: and will protest as decisively 
the relations between Church and State in a Catholic | against the usurpation of the territory of the Holy See 
country enjoying Parliamentary institutions; he has filled | and the confiscation of clerical estates. The practical 
the See of Perugia both before and after the annexation | question is not what doctrines he will expound, bat by 
of that city to the kingdom of Italy, and is personally a | what means he will endeavour to enforce their ob- 
prelate of high character and blameless life. servance. Within a very short time of his accession 

This is about all the positive information possessed | the new Pontiff will have to decide whether he intends 
by the outer world as to the antecedents of the new | or not to pursue the system of self-imposed seclusion 
Pontiff. The negative evidence as to his individuality | adopted by the late Pope since the annexation of Rome 
is hardly more conclusive. This much is certain, that | by Italy. The majority of the Italian cardinals by 
from whatever cause Cardinal Pecci has till very | whose vote Leo XIII. was elected are understood to 
recently resided but little at Rome, has never iden- | favour the idea of establishing some modus vivendi be- 
tified himself actively with the Camarilla which | tween the Holy See and the Italian kingdom. It by no 
was supreme at the Vatican during the later years of | means follows that they are desirous of according the 
Pio Nono’s life, and has, to say the least, never given | sanction of the Church to accomplished facts. On the 
any public support to the policy of which the proclama- | contrary, our impression is that Italians and Ultra- 
tion of the dogma of infallibility was the outcome. | montanes are agreed alike as to the necessity of up- 
Antonelli is said to have looked unfavourably on Car- | holding the claims of the Holy See to a restitution of its 
dinal Pecci, as he did on all Coes of the Church | temporal sovereignty. But, while the latter hold that 
who were not disposed to go the whole length of his | the protest should take the form of a resolute refusal to 
non possumus programme, and it was only after the | acknowledge the very existence of the usurped authority, 
decease of the great Papal minister that the Arch. | the former are of opinion that there is nothing to gain 
bishop of Perugia was summoned from his retirement | and much to lose by a policy of absolute abstention. 
to fill the important post of Head Chamberlain of the | In Catholic as well as in Protestant countries the 
Apostolic Council. This post, which is next in authority | Church of Rome, while protesting against many of the 
at the Vatican to that of the Supreme Pontiff, has principles on which the government of these countries 
hitherto been regarded as a virtual disqualification | is based, does not refuse to enter into relations with 
ons sa Fopeey ey oe ibe original maornen sf an. ome rulers; and there is no reason why a like course 

residen onvention 1s hardly ever elected | shoul i i 

te Pao Whlie Hoan oo Oa Comdnal ake 7 pepe od ould not be followed in the Peninsula. In other 
deputy to the Pope is deemed certain to have attracted 
too much hostility to fill the Papal chair in person. At 
the time when barely three months ago this post was 
bestowed on Cardinal Pecci, it was reported in Rome 
that Pius [X., with characteristic astuteness, had desired, 
by aoproing. tee papetenerh, to exclude from the 
reversion to the Holy a candidate whose policy was 
not likely to be identical with his own. Be this as it 


























: LEO XIII. 

The Papal Conclave commenced its deliberations on 
Monday evening, and by Wednesday afternoon the 
choice of the Sacred College was decided. As the 
Cardinals are all bound by a solemn vow to maintain 
absolute secrecy as to the incidents of the election, the 
reports current as to its vicissitudes must necessarily 
rest on hearsay. All that seems certain is that there 
were three ballots, at which none of the candidates 
obtained the requisite majority. After the third ballot, 
however, on Wednesday morning, the vote in favour of 
Cardinal Pecci was so strong a one, though falling short 
of the actual two-thirds demanded, that the partisans 
of the rival candidates withdrew their opposition, and 
His Holiness was declared, by the acclamation of his 
brother Cardinals, to be the successor of St. Peter, the 
new Vicegerent of Christ on earth. Forthwith the new 
Pope was invested with the insignia of his high office, 
and, with all due pomp and state, was presented to the 
crowd which had assembled in St. Peter’s. he peacock’s 
feathers, the gilded baldaquin, the silver shawms, and all 
the other paraphernalia of Papal pageantry, were called 
into requisition; and, after the wonted formula on such 
occasions, the new Pontiff is declared to have borne his 
new honours with dignity, and to have looked every inch 
a Pope. Considerable abatement should be made on the 
eulogies uttered at the accession of a new Sovereign 
whetber temporal or spiritual,and we can hardly see much 
ground as yet for the assurance that Leo XIII. will 
a the best of all possible Popes. Still, the very 













































































words, the Vatican, if it so thinks fit, can, without any 
abandonment of its pretensions, recognise the Govern- 
ment of the Quirinal as existing de facto, though not de 
jure. The first step towards such a recognition was taken. 
by the decision to hold the Conclave at Rome, under 

protection of Italian troops; the second consisted in. 
the election of a Pope not ple to the non possumus. 
policy; the other steps remain for the new Pontiff him-. 
self to adopt. There have been too many instances of. 
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Popes who have disappointed the expectations to which 
thay owel their eckech: for us to feel 2 any implicit con- 
fidence that Leo XIII. will not prove as resolute a 
stickler for his rights as Pio Nono himself. We cannot 
afford to overlook the fact that the first formal act of his 
Papacy, the benediction of the people, was performed— 
not as in old times—from the balcony overlooking the 
Grand Piazza of St. Peter’s, buat—following the practice 
of the late Pope—from the interior of the sacred Basilica. 
Still, there is reason to hope that Leo XIII. will give up 
the empty pretence that he is a prisoner within his own 
palace, and that he will consent once more to appear in 
public in the Eternal City, even though he is no longer 
saluted as King as wellas Pontiff. The fact of his so 
doing will not indeed modify the attitude of Rome 
towards modern thought, but it will facilitate the re- 
lations between the kingdom of Italy and the Italian 
people, and thus indifectly advance the cause of free 
thought and free government. 


MR. LAYARD IN 1864. 


Just now it appears that a great many people are busy 
discussing questions which in the main turn, we will 
not say on Mr. Layard’s veracity, but on his capacity 
for accurate statement and correct representation of 
facts. Last week we alluded to the strange way in which 
he picked ont certain passages from a letter of Mr. 
Gladstone’s, founded on them a series of grave charges 
against the right honourable gentleman, and communi- 
cated the whole to the Constantinople correspondent of a 
distinguished daily journal, who, not knowing Mr. 
Layard’s weaknesses as well as most politicians at home 
do, published what he was told in perfect good faith. 
There is reason to suspect that Mr. Layard’s mind is so 
strangely constituted that he is naturally unable to repro- 
duce with accuracy what he hears or reads; and this 
failing has been the cause of much inconvenience to 
him in times past. He has a bad habit, not only 
of rushing to conclusions recklessly, but of founding on 
them the most serious accusations without apparently 
giving a thought to the probable means of proof at his 
disposal for justification. Many people must remember 
a strange “scene” that happened in the Honse of 
Commons in the summer of 1864, which illustrates 
some of our volatile Ambassador’s most curious foibles. 
The occasion was a debate on a vote of censure on the 
foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, which was moved by 
Mr. Disraeli. He and the Tory party objected strongly 
to the manner in which the Whigs had conducted them- 
selves during the Germano-Danish imbroglio. Mr. 
Layard was then, if we mistake not, Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and he attempted to defend 
his chief from the attacks of the Opposition. He had 
ingratiated himself with the other side of the House 
by accusing Mr. Disraeli of misquoting and falsifying 
dispatches—a charge which he made with all his 
characteristic recklessness of assertion. Mr. Gathorne 
=r Seca to the defence of his leader, and replied to 
Mr. Layard with that gasping impotence of delivery 
which even to this day the War Secretary believes to 
be the beau ideal of fiery eloquence. Mr. Hardy com- 
plained that he and his friends were accused of not 
bringing forward the subject sooner, Mr. Layard having 
asserted that they had had plenty of opportunities for 
doing so, seeing that the papers had been delivered by 
the beginning of March. To this assertion Mr. 
Hardy gave a flat contradiction. He pointed out 
that Lord Palmerston himself, on March 18, gave as a 
reason for putting off a motion on the subject 
that the pee had not been laid on the table. Yet 
Mr. Layard persisted in saying they had all been pro- 
duced on the first of that month. At this point Mr, 
Layard indignantly interrupted Mr. Hardy, to which 
Mr. Hardy replied :—‘ The honourable gentleman has 
used language with respect to gentlemen on this side of 
the House that does no credit either to him or the 
Government he represents; and now, when he is con- 
victed of a misstatement which has been made in the 
hearing of the House, he gets up and interrupts, though 





‘Mr. Layard’ has been out of the field of En lish politics 
‘for such a long time that the rising getievatlots have 


my friends sat still when he made a calumnious state- 
ment.” This was strong language to use to a member 
of the Government, and Mr. Layard demanded that the 
words be taken down. The Speaker, being appealed to, 
rather cynically said that he had not heard anything 
calling for his interference ; whereupon Lord Palmerston 
jumped up to the defence of his subordinate, and de- 
manded to know from the Speaker whether he thought 
that when one member charged another with making a 
calumnious statement it did not imply a charge of dis- 
torting the truth. Mr. Disraeli maintained that after 
the unparliamentary and indecorous lan used by 
Mr. ae the phiine employed by Mr. Hardy was 
‘perfectly justifiable. The Speaker cooled everybody 
down, and Mr. Layard at last made a kind of explana- 
tion to the effect that he did not mean what he said. 
But Mr. Hardy stood to his guns, and retorted, ‘* What 
I meant to say, and should still say if the charge had 
not been retracted, is, that to accuse this side of the 
House of falsifying anything is a calumny, by whom- 
soever uttered.” ‘Bat the oddest bit of the farce was 
yet to come. 


In those days a once-famous Parliamentary firebrand 
sat in the House for King’s County—to wit, Mr. Pope 
Hennessy. He was an especial pet of Mr. Disraeli’s, 
and acted as one of his preetorian guards on all occasions. 
When he heard Mr. Hardy accuse Mr. Layard of making 
‘*a caluminous statement,” and the ugly words “ false ”’ 
and “ falsified” bandied about—when he heard Lord 
Palmerston, in the heat of virtuous indignation, de- 
nounce Mr. Hardy for daring to cast imputations on such 
an unsullied character as that of the Under-Secretary 
of State—he was seen to prick up his ears, and 
dart out of the House. His memory carried him 
back to an eventful debate in 1855, when the Crimean 
War policy of the Government was being attacked— 
when he had, from an obscure nook in the Stranger’s 
Gallery, been witness of a similar scene, and had 
heard an honourable member charged by an eminent. 
statesman with “the lie direct’”—mnay, more, had 
witnessed him obliged to pocket the insult. Presently 
Mr. Hennessy returned armed with a copy of ‘ Hansard,’ 


beaming with wicked glee. When the debate was 


about to end, he got up and said that he must call the 
attention of the House to a circumstance which might 
have the effect of inducing members of the Government 
to pay more respect to the Chair in future:—‘“‘I find,” 
said Mr. Hennessy, “that the noble viscount at 
the head of the Government (Lord Palmerston) on 
April 27, 1855, addressing this House, used these 
words :—‘ Every reasonable man must have been con- 
vinced that the charges made by the honourable 
member were false and calumnious.’ Who ‘was 
the member referred to by the noble Viscount? Why, 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Layard).” 
This revelation produced what the French reporters call 
a “sensation” in the House, and Mr. Hennessy went on 
to contrast Lord Palmerston’s use of strong language to 
Mr. Layard in 1855 with his indignant condemnation of 
Mr. Hardy for using the same terms towards the same 
person in 1864, Mr. Hennessy was challenged to read 
the account of the rest of the “scene,” and he did so 
much to the delight of the Tories and the discomfiture 
of Mr. Layard. It a that Mr. Otway, on the 
occasion referred to, called Lord Palmerston to order, and 
the Speaker said, “What I understood the noble Viscount 
to say was that the charges made by the hon. member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Lay were false and calumnious.” 
Lord Paimerston doggedly replied,“ Sir repeat what I was 
about to say. (Loud cheering.) The charges were utterly 

and calumnious.” We need hardly say that the 
“scene’’ which we are now recalling did not much heighten 
the public confidence in the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. But a recollection of it may have made 
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gotten the repute he bore when he was one of the orna- 
ments of debate in the House of Commons. Hence 
they attach more importance to his rash sayings and 
doings than they are worth, or than political veteraus 
would dream of attributing to them. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 


By the debate of last week the vexed question of the 
Burials Bill is practically settled. To be defeated in 
the present Home of Commons ny a majority of only 
242 as against 227 is, for Mr. Osborne Morgan 
—especially after the compromise agreed to last 
year in the House of Lords—a substantial victory. 
No one can now doubt what will be the result if 
the matter is allowed to stand over until it can be 
made an election question. If a House, chosen on the 
one and sole issue that it was to protect the interests 
of the licensed victuallers, and along with them the 
welfare of Church and State generally, can only meet 
Mr. Morgan by a narrow majority of fifteen, when it 
can upon other occasions carry a party vote by huudreds, 
it must be obvious that the question is virtually decided. 
That this is so indeed, it is no longer possible to reason- 
ably doubt. The lay memorial which has been so 
zealously got up, gives, as Mr. Osborne Morgan 
trenchantly points out, a proportion of exactly two 
persons in each parish in England who object to his 

roposals. The truth is that the laity at large are 
Rbaaciia to the claims of the Nonconformists. Mr. 
Walter, who is a moderate Liberal, and Mr. Grantham, 
who is a moderate Conservative, both deprecate the policy 
of No Surrender which the extreme High Church party has 
thought fit to takeup. Mr. Walter and Mr. Grantham 
are county members, and in more senses than one represen- 
tative men ; and when we find them admitting everything 
that Mr. Morgan has to urge, the question is, to all intents 
and purposes, beyond the domain of argument. Mr. 
Walter not only spoke in support of the motion, but 
voted for it; Mr. Grantham voted against it, but thinks 
that the matter ought to be deferred for a few years, in 
order to allow some such compromise as the Govern- 
ment Bill of last year to be carried. If we are to judge 
by the honourable gentleman’s speech, his loyalty to his 
party must have carried him into the lobby against his 
convictions. It is a still more significant fact that the 
only genuine opponents of the motion should have been 
Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. Beresford Hope. 
These three, like Horatius Cocles and his two com- 
panions, boldly thrust themselves into the gap and did 
their best to keep the bridge. Their arguments hardly 
call for serious consideration. Mr. Beresford Hope is 
of opinion that Nonconformists divested themselves of 
all their grievances when they got rid of Church rates. 
Mr. Newdegate, naturally enough, is of opinion that the 
Church is in danger, and must stand on her ancient and 
honoured title: she must, in other words—to borrow 
an old joke of Lord Eldon—‘“sit on her title-deeds.”’ 
Mr. Hubbard drew an elaborate and metaphysical dis- 
tinction between griefs and grievances, the consequences 
of which logically led him to the conclusion that Dis- 
senters have really nothing of which to complain. The 
difficulty is that Dissenters themselves think otherwise, 
and that the bulk of the laity is at accord with them. 

It is difficult to say anything new on a question 
which, as Mr. Osborne Morgan observes, has been 
“worn to .’ Nothing new in any shape or form 
was last week said by anyone during the whole course 
of the debate. This was the more remarkable when we 
remember that, like the Sibyl of old, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan has more or less burnt his books. He now pro- 
poses that the relatives or friends of the deceased should 
choose the service to be performed, and nominate the 
persons to perform it. It is objected to this, of course, 
that orations would be made expressly intended and 
calculated to desecrate the churchyard, and to insult 
Churchmen, and the old joke was dragged out that it 
would be necessary to have a policeman in attendance 
to preserve order. We all know the answer to this 


wretched piece of special pleading. Those who have 
the proper feeling to follow their relatives and friends 
to the grave have also the proper feeling to behaye 
decently during the burial ceremony. When Mr, 
Odger was the other day buried at West Brompton, he 
had what might in a certain sense be called a secular 
funeral. His mourners formed a semi-political | 
cession ; orations were delivered by eminent Radical 
leaders, known and honoured for the persistency with 
which they have adhered to the most extreme views, 
Not a word was said to which any objection could pos. 
sibly be taken. There was a large crowd, no doubt, 
and it is said that the grass was much trampled. Bat 
this was from anxiety to hear the speeches, and the 
same thing might have happened at the burial of a 
duke. When the Duke of Wellington was carried in 
state to St. Paul’s, the streets had to be kept by 
troops and policemen. The same thing had to be done 
when the Queen went iv state to return thanks for the 
recovery of her son. We have yet to learn, however, 
that this is any argument against a public act of 
worship on the part of royalty, or the State funeral of 
a great man. In France, where secularist views are 
more extreme and more bitter than amongst ourselves, ~ 
and where the friends of the deceased have the same 
privileges as those which English Liberals now claim 
for themselves, funerals are conducted with order and 
decorum. An orator and public man, such as Victor 
Hugo or Gambetta, makes his speech. Its tone is 
tempered by the solemnity of the occasion; the audience 
listens to it, and disperses. It is an odious calumny 
even on the most advanced of English freethinkers— 
whether Unitarians, Deists, or even pure Atheists—to 
suggest that they would not behave themselves as 
decorously as do Frenchmen, or to hint that they would 
make the grave a scene for gross and unseemly abuse of 
opinions from which they honestly differ. In public 
cemeteries every form of burial service is allowed, and 
we challenge Mr. Beresford Hope to produce a single 
instance of riotous, disorderly, or even unseemly conduct. 
Neither is it necessary to deal with the technical quibble 
that the churchyard—or, at any rate, the right of per- 
forming a religious ceremony in it—belongs as ex- 
clusively to the Church of England and its members 
as does the church itself and the right of per- 
forming divine worship in it. The time is past for 
the thin-end-of-the-wedge argument to be seriously 
urged or seriously considered. Nonconformists ot 
all denominations and shades of opinion simply claim 
that they shall have in the churchyards the rights 
which the Jaw has given them in public cemeteries. To 
the fabric of the church itself, or to its use, they lay no 
claim. It may be intelligible that a conscientious mem- 
ber of the Chureh of England should object to have his 
parish church used once a week as a synagogue or as a 
meeting-place for Unitarians or Comptists. A wise and 
tolerant spirit would be superior, we think, to such a 
feeling, but then no one expects a wise or a tolerant 
roe in extreme Churchmen. Admitting, however, to 
the utmost all that there is to be said in favour of this 
prejudice, it is idle to argue with Mr. Beresford Hope 
and his friends that the churchyard and the church are, 
or ought to be, equally sacred to Churchmen. Each alike 
is the freehold of the rector, which interesting legal fact 
admitted the argument is at an end. In the churchyard 
are buried suicides and the unbaptised and notorious 
evil livers. Through the churchyard there is in most 
cases a public right of way. In the churchyard the 
rector may pasture his cow and his sheep. Will it be 
contended that he could use the church as a dairy for 
his milk, cheese, and butter, and a pantry for his legs of 
mutton? It is a positive insult to English Noncon- 
formists, who are devout and Christian folk, to tell 
them that the rector’s freehold, in which he “ agists” 
the sheep of the village butcher, is a place too sacred to 
be profaned by allowing them to bury their dead in it 
after their own fashion. 3 

As a mere matter of policy, we are not sure that the 
more prudent course for Mr. Morgan, and those who act 
with him, would not now be to let the matter rest until 
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the next general election. The Church party has chosen 
to take up the policy of No Surrender, and by that policy 
it must be prepared to stand or fall. e Times, of 
course, advocates some sort of a compromise. Rightly 
or wrongly, the time for compromise is past. The 
Church has insisted on nothing less than its absolute 
rights, It must learn that even if those rights were 
not, as we believe them to be, imaginary, the will of 
the majority of the nation is strong enough to put them 
aside. There is a section in the Church which has yet 
to learn the fact that the Church exists, not by eg 
divine right, but upon sufferance; that it is tolerated, 
in a word, as other religious denominations are tolerated ; 
and that the national will which made it could to- 
morrow, if need were, unmake it. Perhaps, in so far 
as the more extreme section of the sacerdotalists have 
distinctly strengthened the hands of the Disestablishment 
party and accelerated the inevitable advent of this Dis- 
establishment struggle, the unreasoning and almost 
fanatical opposition which they have offered to the 
Burials Bill is not altogether to be regretted. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 


The debate on Mr. Sclater-Booth’s County Govern. 
ment Bill amply justifies the strictures which we passed 
on this measure when it was introduced. Minute study 
of the clauses of the Bill does not tend to make it more 
acceptable to genuine local government reformers. 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice and Mr. Chamberlain devoted 
themselves to what may be called the destructive 
criticism of the measure, and nobody even attempted 
to traverse the line they took. Such being the case, 
most non-official Liberals will agree with them in re- 
garding the scheme as hopelessly bad. Indeed, it is 
not easy to understand why Mr. Stansfeld, at the last 
moment, withdrew his amendment to it, or why the 
Opposition as a whole let the second reading pass un- 
challenged. Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice and the Radicals 
stood to their guns. But, following what is now becoming 
the customary course of official Li ism, Mr, Stansfeld 
and the ex-Ministers, after making a great threatening 
noise, meekly ran away when the time for dividing 
against the Bill came on. Although it may be apart 
from the main issue, we are constrained to say that the 
behaviour of the ex-Ministerial bench on this occasion, 
as on some others, has been most mischievous. Its policy 
is one that forces gentlemen below the gangway to do 
the legitimate work of Her Majesty’s te ; and if 
this course is persisted in much longer, the Radicals, by 
sheer pressure of circumstances, will have to organise 
themselves formally into a separate party, under leaders 
who will not betray them at every turn. In no other 
way can the traditions and the policy of that Liberalism 
of which everybody was once proud, and of which 
nobody is even now ashamed, save the official chiefs of 
the party, be perpetuated and made to prevail. 

No one who carefully scans the clauses of the County 
Government Bill can fail to be struck with this fact. 
The spirit in which the measure is conceived is wrong 
and narrow. “ What is the least I can give the waiter 
without being thought shabby?” is the cry of the 
niggardly bagman in the old-fashioned story. It is 
the question which Mr. Sclater-Booth set himself to 
answer when he devised this scheme for the satisfac- 
tion of demands for Local Government reform. What 
genuine reformers want to see effected is the stirring up 
of the dormant civic vitality of rural communities. 
What Mr. Sclater-Booth desires is to keep things as 
much as possible as they are. There is a certain 
amount of local work to be done, and so long as he can 
get a Board that will do it without giving offence to a 
few of the more troublesome farmers he does not care a 
jot about the effect this institution will have on the 
political education and advancement of the people. But 
the true reformer is not content re with contriving 
parochial machinery that will “‘muddle through the 
parish business somehow.” He desires not merely to 
see the work well done, but done in such a manner as 


to induce or even force the community to take an in- 
telligent interest in the management of its public 
affairs. So long as Local Boards are not representative, 
so long as they are trusted only with paltry peddling 
functions, so long as their work offers no field for 
the employment of high and varied civic ability, so long 
will the people be indifferent to them, and equally in- 
different, in fact, regarding all public concerns. For 
assuredly “it follows, as the night the day,” that in 
any community where local political life is dead the 
feeblest possible interest is taken in matters pertaining 
to Imperial policy and legislation. In the great 
boroughs, such as Manchester, Glasgow, and Birming- 
ham, we see how popular interest in local politics may 
be quickened by self-governing institutions. We also 
see how this has led to these communities exercising a 
vast and far-reaching influence on Imperial affairs—an 
influence vapeeme proportioned to the trained political 
intelligence and capacity of their citizens. Why 
should the great counties be so backward in this respect, 
so deficient in enterprise, so impotent in directing 
national opinion, so slow and halting in the march of 
progress? Might we not venture to hope that if they 
too had genuine municipal institutions, they would soon 
rival the large cities in contesting the leadership of the 
nation? But then it would appear that this is just 
what Mr. Sclater-Booth dreads. He finds political life 
stagnant in the rural districts, and he has been careful 
in altering the machinery of county government to do 
so in such a way that communities now asleep will be 
left slumbering as soundly as ever. Indeed, nothing 
could exceed the horror with which Conservative 
members criticised the possibility of the rural districts 
being stirred up by repeated elections for Local Boards. 
Anything that would get the bucolic ratepayer into the 
habit of voting for his own candidates for any offices 
whatever seemed hateful to men who have “ the dis- 
cipline of the party”’ at beart. 

But if, as we said the other day, the new County 
Board is simply to be the old magisterial body under a 
fresh guise weakened in administrative talent and dete- 
riorated in social standing by a mild infusion of Poor- 
Law guardians, why make any change at all? Nothing 
can exceed Mr. Sclater-Booth’s veneration for the virtues 
of the eee save perhaps his admiration for their 
gifts of thrifty management. If his views are just, 
why not let well alone, unless something better than 
the present system of ruling counties by Justices of the 
Peace can be got. Of course, a Bill like the one we are 
now discussing will be good or bad very much in ac- 
cordance with the aims and objects of those framing it. 
Other things being equal, we might say that if the object 
of the draughtsman was really and honestly to reform 
local government, the chances are that the measure would 
have some good points in it. But if it is merely to let 
the present holders of power retain it in another form,. 
and under another guise, then the chances are that no 
amount of changes in Committee will make the measure 
satisfactory. To test Mr. Sclater-Booth’s measure, let 
us see how it fulfils the aspirations of local government 
reformers. Such persons, we take it, ask for change on 
several grounds. They have no complaint to make 
against the honest rule of the Justices. They only 
say that a nominated county government is not 
strong in the sense of having for its foundation a great. 
and solemn expression of public opinion—that Par- 
liament, therefore, is jealous of investing it with 
such high functions and great executive and adminis- 
trative powers and privil as eee corporations: 
freely exercise—that there being no satisfactory authority 
in counties to whom the Imperial Legislature may freely 
entrust the carrying out of its behests, Parliament is 
forced to waste much valuable time adjusting details of 
Bills, making bylaws as well as laws, for the people. 
Parliament is also forced, for want of this popular 
administrative body, to bring the pettiest particulars of 
local affairs within the iron grip of the central authorities, 
at Whitehall in a manner which demoralises rural 
political life. They urge that if we could set up in 
every county a local government which to the experience 
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and skill of the Justices would add the authority and 
popular influence that hedges around an elected munici- 
ity, all these evils to which we have alluded would 
r, Parliament would no longer object to let 
counties enjoy the widest powers of self-government, or 
hesitate about entrusting their governing Boards with 
the highest and most important administrative func- 
tions. But does Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Board fulfil the 
requirements denoted by the phrase—‘‘a body Parlia- 
ment can trust ? ” 

The constitution of the new Board is most singular 
It will be in no sense a representative body, so that, if 
it has been contrived to satisfy the demands of the 
farmers, these persons, as Mr. Chamberlain remarked, 
must be gifted with high imaginative faculties to see m 
it the shadow of a concession. One half of the Board 
will consist of Justices, who do not represent the people 
that pay the rates. The other half will be elected by a 
limited constituency, which itself represents a ratepay- 
ing electorate emasculated by restrictions of plural and 
double voting. There can be no doubt that the plan of 
representing the public in the new Board, by allowing 
the elected guardians in Petty Sessional Divisions to 
send delegates to them, is objectionable for several 
reasons. it must demoralise the delegates to this extent 
—that they are tempted to act with the confidence and 
aoe authority of persons who are really the mouth- 
pieces of the people, whereas they are only amenable to 
the control of their fellow-guardians. Then, if the 
people get irritated at the conduct of a guardian dele- 
gate to the new County Board, they cannot. check him, 
save by refusing to return him as a guardian at next 
election. This, however, may involve a real punish- 
ment to the parish, because the man may be an excellent 

ardian, a just and skilful administrator of the Poor- 

w, and yet an extremely bad hand at dealing with 
the wider range of business which will come under the 
cognizance of the County Boards. Im fact, nobody 
has yet been able to explain why guardians only should 
be sent as popular representatives by each other to 
the County Board. We might just as well be asked to 
bring back the old system of “ co-optative Parliamentary 
election,” in virtue of which, during the corrupt pre- 
Reform Bill time, town councils often returned the 
members of Parliament. The class of men who do well 
enough for guardians are not the sort of persons who, 
speaking generally, we should like to see ruling directly 
under Pattinson over counties. At present we have 
county business done by the squirearchy—and very 
fairly done too. Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Bill will put it 
into the hands of a hybrid body, formed by an inter- 
mixture of the squirearchy and Bumbledom, and we 
venture to think nobody will be better for the change. 
But if anything were wanting to prove that the desire 
of the Government is not to quicken but narcotise local 
civic life, it would be found in the choice of an area of 
election for the new Boards. The popular element is to 
be chosen by guardians in each Petty Sessional Division. 
But save for magisterial purposes these divisions are 
unknown. They have no local administrative vitality 
in them at all. They have no public opinion of their 
own, or even interests in common—in fact, nobody 
except the publican and the thief ever knows what 
Petty Sessional Division he belongs to. Yet this area, 
and not the Union, wiiich possesses abundance of activity 
and public opinion, has been selected as the unit of 
election. The first object of Local Government Reform 
should be the simplification of areas. The Bill adds a 
new one to those already existing when it confers the 
function of delegation to the County Board in the Petty 
Sessional Division. If, as Lord Edward Fitzmaurice 
shrewdly remarked, it be necessary to represent in the 
County Board owners and occupiers of land, why not 
revert to the old lines of the Constitution, and do so simply 
and straightforwardly by direct election. Why not, in 
fact, let the owners and occupiers in each parish or 
group of parishes each choose from amongst their number 
@ trusty representative for service in the highest Govern- 
ment Board in the county? But no. That method 
would be too simple and genuine a measure of reform 


for Mr. Sclater-Booth. It would not | the 
dominion of the Justices. It would not gratify the 
ambitions of those jobbers of Bumbledom who, under pre. 
text of being local government reformers are cla 

for admission into Quarter Sessions. Worst of all 
might waken up the bucolic mind, and tempt it to 
contract an evil habit of thinking for itself in regard to 
public matters; nay, it might even develop traces of 
Whiggery in spots sacred to Toryism for centuries, 


THE LATE MR. THOMAS CHITTY. 


In Mr. Thomas Chitty we have lost almost the last 
representative of the old school of special P ing 
which was wounded almost to death by the Common 
Law Procedure Acts, and finally slain by the Judicature 
Act. We believe that special pleading still flourishes 
in some of the United States of America; and the old 
forms certainly lingered on till within the last few years 
in one or two of our local Courts of Record. But, so 
far as England is concerned, the system is fairly extinct; 
and its terminology and apparatus are so technical and 
repulsive that even the historical knowledge of it will 
probably disappear in a generation or two. ‘The late Mr. 
Justice Hayes’ brilliant discourse in the shades between 
the injured Crogate and Baron Surrebutter is already in- 
telligible only by tradition, and will be an enigma to 
our successors. Nourished on dry statements of claim and 
defences of prosaic fact, how will they be able to feel due 
tragic pity and terror at the fate of the illustrious 
pleaders “engaged in a complicated course of special 
pleading with each other, which resulted in everlasting 
new assignments?” Or still more, at the lamentable 
case of him who was sentenced ‘to draw an undemur- 
rable plea to an action brought after the new rules [of 
1834] upon a bill of exchange, with counts for the con- 
sideration, interest, and the money counts, in which the 
defence was made up of part failure of consideration, part 
payment, a set-off as to part, and payment into Court of 
the residue ?”” Or how can they follow the eagerness of 
Baron Surrebutter to find out the learned editor of 
‘ Saunders’ Reports,’ and converse with him on the high 
and dubious question whether a Virtute Oujus is tra- 
versable ? For Saunders walks the earth a poor starve- 
ling ghost, the text of his once excellent learning running 
in a mere driblet of small type, and squeezed imto the 
uppermost margin of the page by successive en i 
banks of modern commentary; the glory of ‘Stephen 
on Pleading’ is departed, and Meeson and Welsby are 
a byword; and if Crogate could now return to West- 
minster Hall, he would at length see his full desire 
upon the replication de injuria. | 

Yet the mysteries of special pleading deserve some 
more honourable obsequies than to be merely cast aside 
and forgotten as antiquated lumber. The his of 
English law has never been adequately written, and its 
future historian—if he ever appears, and we suspect 
that when he does it may be on the other side of the 
Atlantic—will have to master the history of procedure, 
and transport himself in thought to the days of special 
demurrers. English pleading is the latest and most 
elaborate example of the grand principle which runs 
through all archaic systems of law, that procedure 
is everything and the merits nothing. Strange 
as the idea seems to us now, we find it all 
over the ancient world, from the Twelve Tables to 
the Icelandic Sagas. The Roman plaintiff who sued for 
damage to his “ vines,” and failed because he ought to 
have named “trees,’”’ had a fellow-sufferer nearly a score 
of centuries afterwards in the English defendant against 
whom judgment was given when, being sued in on 
for taking a ‘‘ cow,” he justified for taking a “ heifer.” 
Even down to modern times our institutions for carrying 
out this principle were insular in form rather than in. 
spirit. The great expounder and restorer of Roman law 
in Germany tells us of a case in his own experience 
where a process, ironically called “‘ most summary,” had 
lasted twelve years, and there was no parti 
of its coming to an end. But the historical interest of 
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dust of a quarterof acentury. Yet they may strangely 
turn up now and then even in modern practice. We 
have known of a case of disputed title to a foreshore 
where the history of the land had to be traced full two 
centuries back, and counsel had to consider, among other 
things, what was the precise effect of a verdict for the 
defendant in ejectment on a plea of liberum tenementum 
before the New Rules. 

More wonderful, perhaps, than all the wonders of 
special pleading is the fact that such a system did not 
prevent the substance of our jurisprudence from growing 
to be what it is, or Judges who had been trained in it 
from giving decisions which, when they were not actually 
fettered by its technicalities, were full of justice and 
strong common sense. The tools were quaint and 
cumbrous, but they were handled by a race of giants, 
and served, with all their faults, to build up the fabric 
of English law, which only needs to be cleared from its 
present disfigurements of form to stand forth in the 
light of day as the noblest the world has yet seen. 
Among the last of that ancient race, and a worthy 
champion of them, was Mr. Thomas Chitty. He was 
healthy in body and mind to the end; and to younger 
men, for whom he always had a word of encouragement, 
he was a living example of ancestral vigour. He was 
an active cricketer till within a few years of his death; 
till within a few months of it he never failed, with a 
zeal unique for an honorary member, to march out with 
the Inns of Court battalion on its field-days. His place 
in his profession, as well as his learning, belonged to a 
time now past. While he stood apart from those who 
aspire to the judgment-seat, he lived to see on the Wool- 
sack men who had sat at his feet. Still greater must 
have been his pride and pleasure in living to see his own 
son reach an eminence under the new order of legal 
things not less high, if less peculiar, than he had himself 


special pleading is not of a legal kind alone. The 
system 0 a in less perfect and characteristic uct 
of medisval intellect than the scholastic philosophy, and 
as such deserves to stand beside it. English lawyers, 
jealous of the schoolmen and canonists for reasons 
which were as much political as professional, struck 
out a new scholasticism of their own. The parallel is a 
striking one, and has hardly met with sufficient notice. 
The schoolman and the pleader had closely similar ends in 
view. They bothset themselves to attain the utmost logical 
perfection of form without regard to the practical value of 
the results or their relations to existing facts. In the one 
case the mechanism of philosophical argument, in the 
other the mechanism of legal procedure, was trated as 
a fine art to be cultivated for its own sake, and standing 
altogether above the gross empirical criticism of people 
who would judge it by its products. It seems at least a 
probable conjecture that the forms of pleading were to 
some extent influenced by the precisely ordered forms of 
thesis, objections, and answers which were used and 
accustomed in the schools. In both cases the result of 
logical acuteness exercised on forms without real con- 
tents was very much the same—the degeneration of 
systematic argument into endless and incomprehensible 
discussion of purely verbal distinctions, the interest of 
which was derived from its being carried on under 
extremely complicated and arbitrary rules. The show 
of certainty and precision was indispensable ; the sub- 
stance might take care of itself. 

Thus it came to pass that in our old pleadings the 
question was seldom or never whether the real meaning 
of the claim or defence were stated with reasonable cer- 
tainty, but whether certain particulars (which might or 
might not be really anything to the purpose). were stated 
with an ostensible certainty, varying according to the 





nature of the action. It was generally quite immaterial 
whether the specific allegations required could in fact 
be supported by evidence, and they gave no real infor- 
mation whatever as to the grounds relied on by the 
party making them. On the contrary, one of the points 
in the game of skill between two pleaders was to show 
each other as little of their hands as possible. A de- 
claration in trespass quare testas diversas ( Anglicé earthen 
pots) tpsius querentis cepit was “naught for the un- 
gar f ;” if the plaintiff had sued for twenty or a 
hundred pots, and proved his claim for two, he would 
have satisfied the rules of the game. A plaintiff vainly 
demanded in trover “a beam, scales, and weights,” 
because it did not appear what weights; the result was 
the same if one sued for bottles without saying how 
many. But sometimes the Court could see its way 
to giving words their natural meaning, which was 
called helping the pleadings by intendment; when 
trover is brought for a pair of boots and spurs, 
without saying how many spurs, “ per curiam, it is well 
enough; for it shall be intended spurs belonging to 
those boots, which is a pair.” Moreover, the use of 
Latin as the language of pleading, barbarous as the 
Latinity mostly was, enabled pleaders to catch one 
another tripping in minute points of tenses. A certain 
book tells us that an apprentice was sued for breaking 
his covenant, in that, before the time of his apprentice- 
ship expired, et durante tempore quo servivit, he departed 
from his master’s service. This was adjudged to be 
repu t—in plainer English, nonsense—because he 
could not run away from his master’s service while he 
was in it. It should have been durante tempore quo 
servire debuit. The most wonderful developments of 
special pleading, however, were produced by a struggle 
between the strict forms of the art and the con- 
venience of mankind. In a large class of cases 
it was desirable to have the opinion of the Court 
on the validity of special grouuds of defence rather 
than leave the law as well as the facts to be 
dealt with by the jury, and the most extraordinary 
fictions were devised in order to introduce special 
defences on the record without any formal violation of 
the rules. These fictions are far too intricate to explain 
to any buta professional reader, and if it were possible 
it would mer worth while. They now sleep under the 











so long maintained under the old. 


PERQUISITES. 


A young couple related to us the other day some of 
their sorrows of housekeeping in the West End. They 
ocean their butler and 

cook, who were husband and wife, for systematic pecu- 
lation. The servants had defended their position on the 
plea that they were only enjoying their lawful “ per- 
quisites ;’’ but the details, as related, struck us as being 
well capable of placing both these worthies in the dock 


had just been compelled to 


of the Old Bailey had the master and mistress been 
inclined to be merciless and to prosecute. The system 
of the cook was as follows. She had leave to sell suet, 
and bones, and ‘“ waste.’ It is extraordinary how 
elastic the term “‘ waste ’’ becomes when once it is to the 
interest of a servant to see how far it will stretch. The 
cook in this case was no exception. The “rag and 
bone ’’ man used daily to leave the area gate with a stock 
of broken victuals which would have kept an artisan’s 
family in clover for the best part of a week. Uncut bones 
of neck and loin of mutton, legs of mutton with the 
“ pope’s eye” still uninvaded by the knife, ribs of beef 
but half cut away, and such like comestibles, were daily 
“‘ wasted ” in this establishment, and as ‘‘ waste’’ filled the 
bag of the cadger and the pocket of the cook. It wasthe 
duty of the cook to see the meat weighed when it came in, 
and to take care that no more than the fair proportions 
of suet and bone were attached to the joints delivered. 
But though duty pointed one way, personal interest dic- 
tated a converse policy. All extra suet and bone were 
“ perquisites,” and as such belonged to the cook. The 
more of this surplus that came into the kitchen, the 
her profit. It is true that all such surplus — 
attached to the joint was sold to the master at the fu 
price per pound of prime joints; as soon as it was cut 
off, the joint being “trimmed,” the trimmings would 
sell for only 2d. to 4d. per pound, Thus, for every 
shilling which the cook cleared by this method of 
business, tho master had to pay about three shillings 
and upwards to the butcher. The latter’s bill was 
thereby much increased ; and inasmuch as he scrupulously 
allowed the cook the customary “regulars,” or per- 
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centage, upon the bills, these tactics cut both ways, 
filled her pockets in two directions, and enabled her to 
illustrate the adage of burning the candle at both ends. 
The butler was fully cognisant of the peculations of his 
better half, and he in his turn did not scruple to make 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness in his own 
department. Empty wine bottles and cases were his due; 
and if the remains of a bottle of claret had been suffered 
to stand in a decanter unused till it was flat, he was 
supposed to have the decanter duly washed out for a 
fresh supply. The question whether or not the remains 
of a bottle were “dregs,” and flat, was a matter for his 
discretion, and it must be admitted that his discretion 
took great latitude ; for one day a casual examination 
of his pantry disclosed a dozen and a-half bottles well 
filled with sherry and claret, the proceeds of salvage 
from waste, which he had judiciously racked off, and by 
so doing had gradually filled up the bottles, each with 
its own kind of wine. The master had sense enough to 
keep the key of his cellar himself, so that the butler bad 
no opportunity of helping himself to the antouched 
stock of wine, but, for all that, it must be admitted that 
the latter had displayed an acuteness in his method of 
accumulating wine which might have done credit to the 
“unjust steward”’ of Scriptural celebrity. 

The picture which we have drawn is by no means an 
uncommon one in a London household; and many of 
our readers may have themselves discovered it to be so, 
to their cost. The difference between the expense 
of an honestly and dishonestly conducted kitchen 
in a large London household, amounts to three figures 
in the year. It seems at first sight strange that 
servants, with good characters and of long standing in 
service, should thus lend themselves to practices the 
eee oe of which is patent. But the fault lies in the 
system of perquisites, as a principle; and the curious 
part of the matter is, that the realisation that such 
conduct is dishonest is felt less by the perpetrators of 
it than by lookers-on at the game. We have shown how 
the system works, and it is plain how well it is calcu- 
lated to undermine the principles of honesty in a servant 
who may originally start with every intention of fair 
dealing. The master begins by recognising the right of 
the servants to the “waste” of the house. It seems 
mean to attempt to convert into cash for his own benefit 
that which cannot be utilised for his own table nor for 
the servants’ hall. So he gives this away, and consoles 
himself that this consideration of perquisites comes 
into calculation when wages are agreed upon, and 
that he gets back a certain amount of his waste 
in kind though not in cash, by allowing it to 
stand in the place of a portion of the wages which 
would otherwise be asked for as extra if these 
emoluments were abolished. But he deceives himself. 
For any number of shillings which he may economise in 
the payment of wages, he is soon out of pocket almost 
an equal number of pounds through the working in 
detail of the system. The two first doctrines of the code of 
perquisites pave the way to its perversion: these are, 
firstly, that “ waste ” is the servant’s property ; secondly, 
that the servant is the arbiter of what is and what is 
not waste. Even highly educated persons, in posts of 
public responsibility, would feel such a position invidious, 
and would realise great difficulty in striking the golden 
mean between sacrificing what was their due and 
encroaching upon what was not intended to belong to 
them. A fortiori, is it to be expected that the temptation 
to create waste, for personal benefit, will be too strong 
for by far the majority of servants who find themselves 
placed in this position? The wish soon becomes father 
to the thought, and they find things waste (when 
the loss does not fall upon themselves, but, on the 
contrary, enriches them), which they would never have 
considered waste if they had been mistresses instead of 
menials. The thin end of the wedge was introduced, 
and the strict bounds of practical honesty are over- 
stepped—then, facilis descensus averni, and wholesale 
peculation may be expected to follow. The tradesman 
throws temptation in the way. It is to the butcher’s 
interest that as much scrag and suet as possible should 
















be included in the joint, at full price; the servant's 
interest—as already shown—points in the same direc. 
tion, with twofold intensity, for there is the immediate 
profit on the sale of the surplus, and the future reversion 
of percentage on the amount of the bill, to tempt con. 
nivance at this practice. It can hardly be ex 
except in the few cases of servants of high religious 
principle, that the master’s interest should in such cir. 
cumstances be considered paramount to that of the 
servant. 

It is not only in the kitchen and the pantry that the 
perquisite system undermines the code of mewmand tuwm, 
The ladies’ maid and the valet have often awarded to 
them reversionary interests in cast-off apparel. It at 
once thus becomes their interest that there should beas . 
many cast-off clothes as possible. To repair old gar- 
ments that may be perfectly capable of renovation, to 
refit a torn ball-dress, or to re-line and re-bind a frayed 
frock-coat, would run counter to the reversionary 
interest of the servant, and it is naturally to be ex- 
pected that such expedients would never be facilitated, 
and might probably be opposed. The value of the 
cast-off raiment, for purposes of sale to the expectant 
servant, is but small compared to the value of the same 
garments (for ordinary use to the original wearer), 
where mended and made up again; yet the servant, 
for the sake of his or her shillings, will not hesitate to 
sacrifice pounds for the master or mistress. 

There is no complaint without a cure, and it is easier 
to devise a remedy against perquisites than against 
“regulars,” a subject which we discussed recently. 
The remedy is to disallow perquisites, peremptorily, in 
any shape, and to raise wages if necessary to cover the 
loss to the servant from the cutting off of this self- 
payment of wages in kind. Then comes the question of 
what is to be done with the ‘ waste” of a household P 
The master can hardly, if he will, sell it for his own 
profit, and to dispose of it in that way would make 
him seem small both in his own eyes and in those of his 
servants; and that would not compensate for the small 
gains which he would make by the haggling over the price 
of his household scraps. The cheapest process is to 
give away all surplus. It should be clearly under- 
stood that nothing in the house belongs to the 
servants, and, if that principle is once firmly laid 
down, servants realise what they did not before— 
that to appropriate any scraps, however trivial, 
is direct larceny. The local clergy will always find 
plenty of poor families to nominate as the recipients of 
broken victuals, if a householder does not know where 
to look for objects of bounty. This principle is carried 
out strictly and with success at most of the principal 
eating-houses and restaurants of London. There isa 
good deal of waste at such establishments. If the head- 
waiter were once allowed to claim them as his due, it 
would be to his object to create waste. But he is com- 
pelled togive away all the broken victuals, and the 
small loss of this is found to be the cheapest in the long 
run, for temptation is removed from the outset. At 
the back-doors of many a London restaurant ragged 
women and children may be seen waiting at dinner-hours 
to receive in their aprons the refuse food of the dinner- 
tables. We commend the practice to London house- 
holders. _A wealthy family at the West End adopted 
this system four years ago, and we were informed that, 
though the wages of cook and housekeeper had been 
raised to compensate the loss of vested interests, the ex- 
penses of the victuallingdepartment of the household were 
cut down 280I. in the year, without any diminution in 
the liberality of the table, either in dining-room or ser- 
vants’ hall. If householders will go even farther, and will 
order a brew‘of broth for the poor from scraps—weekly in 
winter, bi-weekly in summer—they will even strengthen 
their position, for the cook will realise that the more 
scraps the more trouble there is in the réchauffé of them, 
and will endeavour to keep down waste, to save her own 
labour. Even withont this further safeguard, the mere 
distribution of scraps, gratis, to the poor will be found, 
by all who have energy to enforce this principle, not only 
to be productive of immediate economy, but also to re- 
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move temptation from the path of servants. Ifthe thin 
end of the wedge of dishonesty is once inserted, the 
comfort and the confidence, as well as the economy of a 
household, are at once subverted. 


VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD. 


Was there ever a more habitually mis-translated 
saying than this, that “ Virtue is its own reward ?” 
There it stands, short and strong, a code and a creed in 
itself, asseverating as plainly as five words carrying 
subject copula and predicate can speak that there is 
nothing to be got by goodness but being good, that 
virtue repays itself by itself and nothing else, and, so 
repaid, is amply guerdoned. To be acting rightly under 
difficulties is undoubtedly in itself a keener pleasure 
than to be yielding to pleasurable temptations—it is 
such a pleasure as is enhanced by its endurances and 
efforts, like difficult ascents to Alpine clubmen, and as 
is independent of concomitant results of usefulness or 
enjoyment, although, if there be such results, s0 much 
the better. And the habit of acting rightly is an agree- 
able unnoticed satisfaction, like the habit of being in 
hearty health. Accidentally, virtue may earn more 
demonstrable advantages than these: so may vice, and 
not accidentally. Vice has its profits in what comes of 
it, but virtue in its own existence irrespective of what 
comes of it. Nor does this mean, as some moralists 
have taught or seemed to teach, that the innate 
pleasure of virtue is self-approbation, a sort of patting 
yourself on the head and chuckling over your. pretty 
behaviour, which is to be more exhilarating than cakes 
and ale and the world’s applause; for then the self- 
approbation, not the virtue, would be virtue’s reward. 
The reward is in the savour of the fruit, not in any 
Jack Horner like ‘‘ What a good boy am I.” 

This is what the saying unhesitatingly states, as it 
ought to do; and it may be looked on as cheering or 
discouraging according to the mood one is in, according 
to whether one is most disposed to dwell on the promise 
it conveys of a completing pleasure in virtue or on the 
warning it also conveys that there is nothing else in par- 
ticular to be got by virtue. But the custom is to treat it 
as another version of the “ Honesty is the best policy ”’ 
dogma; to understand it to be but a shorter way of 
saying “ Virtue will win the race in the longrun.”” Story 
writers, after having shown the bad boy dying in a work- 
house and the good boy comfortably settled in life in the 
enjoyment of the competence and admiration his correct 
deeds have gained him, wind up with a “thus you see, 
dear readers, that virtue is its own reward.”’ Not atall; 
according to the gist of the stories virtue has been re- 
warded by so much a year and a lift in the world: to 
exemplify the moral the good boy should have come to 
the workhouse and the bad boy might have had the 
competence and the admiration. Sermons are preached 
to the same moral; the joys of the good, the anguish of 
the bad, in the times of justice hereafter are contrasted ; 
vice, we get told, flourishes for a season and then comes 
punishment, but ‘‘ virtue is its own reward.” Not at 
all: virtue is going to be rewarded with innumerable 
rewards, rewards which might almost be described 
as material, but which are at all events distinctly 
outside itself. The saying is in fact a bit heathenish 
and does not contemplate the crowning of this life’s 
duties by another life’s recompense at all. Didactic 
essayists, didactic poets, have run _ riot sedately 
on the theme: they have dwelt on the risks and 
the fears and the remorses and the self-disgusts 
of thriving guilt, the humiliation and despair of fallen 
guilt, and against all these unpleasantnesses they set 
the contrast of goodness flourishing in a calm prosperity 
other but greater than mere wealth or honours can give, 
with goodness’s wife to match, and all goodness’s sons 
and daughters, in the health that belongs to innocence 
and the beauty that comes of proper principles, treading 
in goodness’s steps and always earning, or in one way 
or another possessing, just sufficient incomes to supply 
all their wants and unoffending pleasures; all these 


gratifying circumstances being the products of good- 
ness’s good conduct. “ Look,” they say, with all sorts 
of reasons and all sorts of rhymes, “look at the 
Damocles’ swords, and the hidden pangs, and the secret 
serpents, and all the other penalties vice inflicts upon 
itself; but virtue is its own reward.” Not at all: 
virtue, by this account of life, gets remarkably well 
salaried and contrives to secure, in return for its not 
being vice, a rare haul of the enjoyments of the world, 
creature and other; and vice comes off with hands so 
empty of gains that it, not virtue, might be taken to be 
its own reward. 

We can all quote instances of virtue and honesty— 
chiefly where rare and auspicious incidents have caused 
some striking displays—becoming the direct causes of 
high fortunes. But if, as a rule, virtue tends to success 
in life, and if, as a rule, honesty is the best policy, it can 
only be because detection of self-seeking or misdeeds 
or fraud is, as some do believe, inevitable in the end, 
or is at all events so frequent as practically to make 
lasting success by ill means impossible. If, without 
being found out, you can habitually make twenty per 
cent. more by dishonesty than by honesty, it is difficult 
to admit that honesty is the best policy ; and, if you can 
keep the reputation of untainted integrity and serve 
your own interests by fair means and foul as occasion 
offers, you cannot but be sure that you are getting 
wider chances for your advancement than if you use 
fair means only and forego the foul for virtue’s sake. 
It is not a man’s trustworthiness that is profitable to 
him in his career but his reputation for trustworthiness, 
and, if he can sacrifice the reality and keep the reputa- 
tion, the profitableness is manifestly all the greater. And 
thus all that comes of the grovelling system of encourag- 
ing moral worth as a good help through the world is 
logically an argument for keeping appearances securely 
blameless and acting how it serves the turn. 

In minor matters, even, our good qualities are service- 
able—speaking from the profit point of view—little, or 
not at all, to ourselves: their convenience is to those 
with whom we are brought in contact. Take unselfish- 
ness for instance: what more proper merit to possess, 
and what merit so unproductive to its cultivator? You 
gain literally nothing by it, not even credit for pos- 
sessing it. You live a life of taking no thought for 
yourself, and the sensible selfish people round about you 
accept your ideas as suitable to you and your — of 
enjoying yourself, and take no thought for you either 
What you give up, they get. What you have got, unless 
unselfishness is its own pleasure, is demonstrably less than 
nothing. Then that mental mood which is so much 
esteemed in youth that it is always spoken of with the 
complimentary adjective, the becoming diffidence which 
in later years is described as unassumingness or in other 
negative fashions meaning absence of conceit—you 
possess it, you are becomingly diffident, you are un- 
assuming, and in consequence you are permanently 
snubbed in accordance.with the value you ascribe to 
yourself, and when you try for an appointment to be 
given on the score of qualifications you are beaten by 
any competitor of not half your fitness who is not 
diffident and not unassuming. You know, say, more 
than all that the duties require and he next to nothing ; 
but he knows how to make more than the most of him- 
self. Your virtue has improved his chance, not yours. 
So with industry ; nine times out of ten your industry 
will give those you live with, or those you work with, 
more opportunity for airing their idleness. So with liber- 
ality, courtesy, punctuality, fidelity, frankness, gratitude ; 
their profitable returns are not for their possessors, to 
whom indeed they may often occasion distinct loss, but 
for other people. As to good temper, its disadvantages 


are obvious. 
My dear little child, 
Be gentle and mild, 
For what can you get 
By passion and pet ? 


says one of the pious and persuasive moral songs which 
instruct British infancy. The argument is strong; but 
every reasonable infant must see at once that it rests om 
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a false premise. He can get something by passion and 
pet; he can get his own way. He would make a great 
mistake in life if he resolved on being gentle and mild 
on the what-you-ean-get-by-it principle, and he ought 
not to be so misled. 

We ought to make vut what we mean, and to teach 
definitely one system or the other; goodness for its own 
sake, or goodness for its extraneous rewards. Hach 
system promotes respectability—especially the latter of 
the two; but in the latter the amount of goodness 
should be limited by practical considerations. The dif- 
ference as to the minds of the respective disciples is 
much like that between the mind of the man who would 
marry the damsel because she is she and the man who 
would marry her because she is so good, so pretty, so 
well-connected, and with such a good fortune of her 
own to bring to a husband. Of the two lovers the 
second is the wiser ; but, suppose him mistaken as to the 
connexions and the good fortune ? 


LABOURS OF LIVING. 
A LITTLE MUSIC AT MRS. WARBLER’S. 


There has been a practice of chamber music morning 
and evening at Mrs. Warbler’s—like family prayers— 
these two weeks past. Every pomegranate on the wall- 
paper would have heard Rossini’s Curiti a hundred 
times over, had it had ears to hear and patience to dis- 
entangle a tune out of chaos. For Rossini’s Carita has 
had, to tell the truth, but little to do at present with the 
good intentions of Mrs. Warbler and her friends, and 
the practice of chamber music has hitherto resulted in 
sounds excruciating to the sensitive ear. And there has 
been @ learning of solos beside the reading of quartets 
and trios and chorus, and in this Mrs. Warbler has taken 
chief part herself, requiring to be taught many songs by 
their own youthful composer, and to be initiated into the 
mysteries of others by that same appreciative and talented 
fellow, Mr. Composite. But after many a cosy practice 
and merry deciphering of flats and naturals, after many 
an hour of felicity to performers and of agony to teachers 
and listeners, Mrs. Warbler’s selection of chamber music 
—part and solo—is pronounced in perfect performing 
condition, and Mrs. Warbler’s invitations are issued for 
“Tuesday, March 30, from 4 to 7 o’clock.” An immense 
amount of trouble has been taken. Mr. Composite has 
written two songs for the occasion, has put various 
voices innumerable times through given passages, has 
played accompaniments by the hour, and uttered false 
compliments by the dozen. Mrs. Warbler has snubbed 
divers female friends possessed of vocal organs in pursuit 
of others with better organs, and in search of others 
again who will be a good foil to herself. Mr. Warbler 
has suffered tortures as a listener, as well as in the per- 
forming of a bass part, but at least on the afternoon of 
the 30th everyone is sure to be delighted. The day 
dawns chill and bleak, so that. Mrs. Warbler has a fire 
lit early in the room that for courtesy will be called the 
concert-room, though, by reason of a certain narrowness 
of dimensions, lowness of ceiling, abundance of drapery, 
and confusion of chairs, it scarcely deserves that name. 
Those who come early are glad. ‘‘ How cold it is,” 
they lament, and toast toes and fingers at the blaze. 
Whether those who come later, when gas and crowd 
have helped the fire in its duty, are glad also, we are 
not prepared to say. But Mrs. Knick-knack, Mrs. 
Crossgrain, Lady Solid, and others, are amongst the 
foremost arrivals, and feel no bar to their perfect enjoy- 
ment of Mr. Composite’s preliminary escapade on the 
piano. They cannot even murmur when old Mr. Piper, 
who was a celebrity years ago, opens the concert a 
little further by a plaintive sonnet on the clarionet. 
Perhaps his age is a little in fault if the performance 
produce something of the effect made by children when 
they sing into a mug at dinner-time. Bat, if boys 
talk into their goblets, even though it be when they are 
home for the holidays, somebody reproves them for it 
and nobody reproves Mr. Piper. He sits down amid 
mild and genteel applause, and will commit his sin 


over again upon the slightest provocation. The room 
has not yet filled to sufficiency in the eyes of 
singing prodigies who love best to shout their ditties 
in stifling atmosphere to crowds of scarce listening party- 
goers. The social temperature is somewhat lowat present. 
“Do sing to them, dear,” begs Mrs. Warbler, patheti- 
cally, of a kindly professional, who happens to be in the 
company ; ‘they will be so savage if you don’t!” “TI 
will presently,” replies the semi-prima donna, glancing 
at the empty chairs. But the hostess will have no 
‘‘ presently,” for something must be done for the people 
who have been asked to hear music, and no one can do 
it but Miss Rompipetto, Mr. Scrapeaway only knows 
one piece on the violin, and that must be kept for a 
better clapping time. Mrs. Warbler mistrusts her own 
voice for more than the one song, which is to crown the 
evening. Miss Rompipetto can sing as often as she 
likes without feeling it, so she is the woman to fill up a 
gap. An assault on vocalisation follows, and the 
hearers are fain to stop their ears, but do not dare. 
That voice with its eternal tremolo is a very nightmare, 
and the company wish that it had been kept for a later 
hour, when the bustle of folk would have drowned a 
portion of its fury. The crowds begin to flow in as the 
last notes of the bravura are cleft in their prime, for 
to say they died away would be an ignominious calumny 
upon them. The clouds clear from off the brow of Mrs. 
Warbler—her entertainment is a success. Carita follows 
upon the reception of Mrs. Fairyland and Lady En- 
thusiast, but Mr. Composite is disgusted because the 
contralto sang flat, and he was confident that Mrs. 
Warbler’s top notes scarcely reached even those whom 
necessity now obliges to crowd around the piano. He 
is beside himself, and with the sound of the last dismal 
mispronunciation dwelling in his ears, pleads sudden 
indisposition, and takes his leave. Mr. Composite 
is a selfish man— genius must be selfish—and a 
good musical ear means a peppery temper,” he 
has been heard to say. At all events, to-day 
he fulfils the requirements of his talent in putting 
the unfortunate hostess to much and horrible anxiety. 
Mr. Composite, whom she has praised to all her acquaint- 
ance—Mr. Composite, her prop and stay—Mr. Compo- 
site, her accompanyist, composer, and star—thus to 
leave her unprotected, and disgraced before crowds of 
jeering tatlers! It is unprecedented, it is awful, and 
Mrs. Warbler vows in future to put no trust in profes- 
sionals. She does not know that her composer’s ire is 
partly due to the fact that Miss Rompipetto, when asked 
to perform one of his songs, had answered that she 
never sang anything but masters’ compositions, and 
could not curb her voice to the efforts of amateurs for 
their own class! Professionals must be gingerly dealt 
with ; and to be called an amateur, especially by a pro- 
fessional, is enough to account for any questionable 
breach of good manners. But then Miss Rompipetto 
was offended herself, because she had been asked to sing 
to a half-full room. After all, the conduct of both is 
natural, and easily accounted for. 

In despair, Mrs. Warbler looks around. Her own 
solo is yet to come—one of Mr. Composite’s “efforts,” 
by the way, and she cannot choose but sing it in spite 
of her sore offence, for, alas, she has been drilled into 
no other at the moment! ‘Can I be of any use to you,” 
asks a voice timidly at her elbow?” It belongs to @ 
young girl, one who, having refused to believe in the 
infallibility of the departed hero, and striven innocently 
to persuade Mrs. Warbler to give up singing and take 
to the piano, has never been in that lady’s good books. 
““Mr. Scrapeaway was to play next,” replies the hostess 
ungraciously. She dare not teli the girl that she is in- 
capable, as she would dearly love to do, for she knows, 
in her innermost consciousness, that in her alone lies 
any hope of retrieving the afternoon’s glory. ‘I think 
I could play that lyric,” says Miss Simple, timidly, 
and takes her seat at the piano, while Mr. Scrapeaway 
adjusts his fiddle. The piece, though of a mournfal 
nature, progresses favourably until, within two dozen bars 
of its close, Mr. Scrapeaway’s instrument bursts ® 
blood-vessel, and the performance falls suddenly to 
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earth, amid a good-natured cover of applause from the 
audience. Nobody seems to expect Mr. Scrapeaway to 
get another string, himself less than anybody; there is 
a general feeling that the accident was a fortunate one, 
although everyone would have gladly listened to Miss 
Simple by herself both because of her real ability and 
because of her quiet modesty. Tea is served. Nobody 
can reach anybody else. Men vainly press in and out, 
amid the crowds, striving safely to convey cups of tea to 
outposting maidens, but difficulties are all in the day’s 
work, and for “society ’’ who would not do anything ? 
A second glee is meanwhile performed, Miss Simple 
singing her own part the while she plays accompaniment 
and drives the performers. ‘“ What a wonderful genias 
for music,” say the non-musicians; but Mrs. Warbler 
burns with anger and envy, for this is not the end for 
which she gave a musical “at home!” Those whom the 
press has wedged close to the piano now labour to get 
free. The sound of four amateurs singing fortissimo in 
a glee has been too much for their brains. But they 
know not that a change is ordained for them now in the 
nature of their torture; for a young tenor is about to 
waste his lungs in the public service whose organ is of 
the piping kind, although his pretensions are of some 
magnitude. He has a rubicund face with insignificant 
eyes that are not worth the attention bestowed upon 
them by his nose, and he wears a beard of wide and 
elaborate growth. When he uplifts his chin in the 
prescribed attitude of the songster, the pale beard alone 
is exposed to view, but when, in desperate search after a 
deeper note, he sinks the head once more, two light grey 
eyes look piteously forth in search of sympathy, and lips 
try vainly to smile with expressive grace. Everybody— 
of those at least who, being near to the piano, can see 
and hear him—girls and men alike, vote the tenor to be 
“a ridiculous creature.’’ Nevertheless, he is a good 
foil to Mrs. Warbler, and she knows it; whatever 
her faults, she does not lack a cunning capacity 
of management. But even with this ruse to help 
it, ‘Cold and Bleak” does not go off with as 
much éclat as Mr. Composite’s works generally do— 
according to Mrs. Warbler! “I am not in voice to- 
night,” laments she sadly, and that is certainly true, 
though whether she is ever in voice is a matter of sur- 
mise to many. Besides which, the pathetic effect of this 
particular song is somewhat marred by a slight stammer 
in the lady’s pronunciation, and a decided burr in the r. 
Everybody claps indiscriminately, nevertheless ; that is 
the hostess’s due for her cake and tea and ices, and for 
her lavish provision of food for the lighter of scandal- 
mongers. But Miss Rompipetto finds herself able to 
secrete a grain of venom into her compliment, which 
even Mrs. Warbler’s perfect self-satisfaction cannot 
overlook. ‘‘ How sweet,” says the foreign-named lady ; 
“‘a singer is quite too much in a place of this kind, but, 
now, your voice just suits your own small room. I do 
think a quiet little voice is not half enough appreciated. 
What was the language you were singing in?” Mrs. 
Warbler turns aside, deigning no reply, and asks 
another ‘star’? who has just appeared to give them 
that which she knows to be Miss Rompipetto’s own 
special song. But her ends are defeated nevertheless. 
Those who came late, and did not hear the prima donna’s 
first performance, now clamour for a second, and Mrs. 
Warbler is forced, spite of herself, to acquiesce. Once 
more the room is filled, above the heads of the crowd 
and far out into the passages, with the billows of this 
enormous organ ; but woe fell on them who stood nearest 
to it, though more distant hanas clapped bravely, and 
tongues strove to raise a dismal sigh of approbation. 

Of all those performers she who won most glory 
and most gratitude was quiet little Miss Simple, who 
did her best to please without obtruding. To the horror 
of the poor hostess, men pressed the accompanyist to 
play a solo ere the piano was closed; and when Mr. | t ( _arbit he 0 
Warbler himself bade her do so, Miss Simple could | jects, the directly didactic and moralising tone which 
no longer refuse. She won the only compliment from | aims at inculcating lessons useful for current politics, 
connoisseurs that was paid that evening, and yet may | the essentially narrow and insular spirit in which the 
not the girl’s success have been partly won because she | subject is conceived. We regret that a work which has 
laid no claim to it beforehand ? so many merits should be wanting in those qualities 
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LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. Vols. I. and II. London: Long- 
mans. 1878. 

The steady increase of interest in the eighteenth 
century which has been going on for the last few years 
in England is @ noticeable sign of the modern spirit 
among us. The great revolutionary epoch with which 
the nineteenth century began introduced universally 
ideas and feelings which were alien from the spirit of 
the eighteenth century, and had more sympathy with 
the stirring events of the sixteenth and seventeenth. 
The eighteenth century did not appeal to the imagina- 
nation; it seemed cold and unattractive to those who 
were inspired by the enthusiasms of the French Revolu- 
tion. Hence literature passed it by, and those who had 
entered upon its heritage returned it no meed of grati- 
tude. When its claims were again put forward they were 
urged from the side of party politics. When, after the 
Reform Bill, the old parties tried to make good their 
position, and commend themselves to the enlarged con- 
stituencies, the Whigs pointed back to the results of 
their government in the age which had gone before. 
The history of the eighteenth was first approached for 
the purposes of party polemics. Even those whose 
names became most eminent—Hallam, Lord Macaulay, 
Lord Stanhope—were imbued by the spirit of party, 
and never succeeded in reaching the elevation of calm 
inquiry. The last year has seen, however, a most 
decisive step in our judgment and knowledge of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘History of 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century’ has been 
closely followed by this history of Mr. Lecky. These 
two works, taken together, have raised the subject above 
the level of polemics to that of philosophical and dis- 
passionate investigation. 

In this increasing interest in the eighteenth century 
we cannot fail to see the traces of a feeling that has 
been unconsciously growing among us—that our de- 
velopment during the present century has been ab- 
normal, and that the rapidity of our political and in- 
dustrial progress is a ground for alarm about the fature. 
The irresistible impulse which stirred the country at the 
beginning of the century has somewhat died away. The 
creative spirit which then prevailed has a little lost its 
force. e have become less confident and more reflec- 
tive. We are willing to go back and take up the thread 
of our national development after a period of Sturm und 
Drang. In art, in literature, in politics, in thought, we 
see a disposition to look back respectfully upon the 
eighteenth century, which a few years ago was regarded 
as a time of benighted darkness. 

Of this feeling Mr. Lecky’s book is an admirable 
expression, The form which it has taken has beeh dic- 
tated by the feeling which we have described. Mr. 
Lecky does not write a political or a military history, 
but, as he says himself, it has been his object “‘ to dis- 
engage from the great mass of facts those which relate 
to the permanent forces of the nation.”” He has adopted 
his own principles of selection, which are in many 
points arbitrary if we try to reduce them to any 
scientific system, but which are founded upon an 
intelligible scheme. He has selected those subjects 
which are of the greatest present interest; he has 
written an historical handbook to modern political 
questions. This fact constitutes the strength and weak- 
ness of Mr. Lecky’s volumes. They appeal immediately 
to the reader’s interest, which is never allowed to flag; 
they will be read by many who regard other histories as 
hopelessly dull. On the other hand, the historical reader 
cannot but regret the absence of any scientific conce 
tion of history, the arbitrariness in the choice of su 
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which are likely to make it permanent; we regret that 
it should so often assume the aspect of an address 
delivered at a Social Science Congress rather than a 
serious history. 

Mr. Lecky is pet justified in dissenting from the 
ordinary methods of writing history, in refusing to give 
detailed accounts of wars, diplomatic intrigues, or the 
personal history of kings and courts. It is the cor- 
stant temptation of a historian to consider those things 
of importance which were so considered by the age in 
which they took place, and to mistake the excitement or 
enthusiasm of his authorities for a testimony to the per- 
manent impression produced by the events. It is Mr. 
Lecky’s great merit that he insists on choosing for him- 
self the subjects which he thinks it most worth while to 
record. But while bent on avoiding one mistake he has 
tended to fall into another; while correcting in some 
points the perspective of his predecessors he has dis- 
torted it in others. We do not murmur at finding 
Marlborough’s campaigns dismissed with a mention of 
the names of the battles, nor the rising of 1745 treated 
in a couple of pages, nor the conquest of Hindostan 
briefly chronicled in eight. These may all be omitted 
to make way for more important subjects. But surely a 
due proportion should be observed. On some points 
Mr. Lecky has no desire to spare details. He can 
scarcely find room for the names of Marlborough’s 
battles, but he collects all the instances recorded of 
touching for the king’s evil; he gives page after page 
to the trials and persecutions of witches in Scotland ; 
he multiplies cases of the abduction of heiresses in 
Ireland ; and collects exact accounts of the symptoms of 
religious mania induced by the preaching of Whitefield 
and Wesley. These things, also, are important in them- 
selves, and, no doubt, their importance has been over- 
looked. But it is an error equally grave in its way to 
fill pages with the details of these things as it is to fill 
them with the details of campaigns or court intrigues. 
Mr. Lecky’s history is as one-sided in its way as is 
Lord Stanhope’s. Tt is not beyond the scope of a his- 
torian to trace the internal development of England and, 
at the same time, sketch clearly her position as a member 
of the great commonwealth of European nations. In 
disregarding this latter question, no doubt Mr. Lecky 
coincides with the prevailing current of opinion, but he 
sacrifices the permanent value of his book. 


We say this not with any view of detracting 
from the merits of Mr. Lecky’s book, which are 
undeniable, but we wish that he had chosen for it a 
more restricted title. There is something to be said in 
favour of the protest which Mr. Green has made against 
“‘drum and trumpet’”’ historians; but the claim to 
evolve an esoteric history, which is more valuable and 
more true than that of great events, is dangerous and 
misleading. Mr. Lecky probably meant to supplement 
other histories by bringing together a series of questions 
which have as yet received too little consideration, and 
are of primary importance in the history of the social 
and political development of England. What he has 
done he has done excellently, and his book is marked 
by a broad philosophic spirit, which makes it extremely 
valuable. He traces with admirable discrimination the 
history of the formation of political parties, and their 
influence on Parliament and on the Constitution. The 
important part played by the Church in political and 
social matters is clearly and impartially traced. The 
contrast between England’s treatment of Scotland and 
Ireland is full of political teaching of the most valuable 
kind. By religious tolerance and commercial freedom 
Scotland was raised from lawlessness, ignorance, and 
poverty, to be the most loyal, intelligent, and prosperous 

ortion of the British Empire; by the contrary policy, 
[reland has been plunged into disaffection, crime, and 
improvidence. Mr. Lecky devotes great attention to 
Ireland, and his plea, that it has been disregarded by 
previous historians, is entirely just. This portion of his 
work is a direct answer to Mr. Froude’s ‘English in 
Ireland,’ with reference to which, though without 


direct mention of name, Mr. Lecky signi : 
marks :— cky significantly re 


rr 


By selecting simply such facts as are useful for the of. 
blackening a national character ; by omitting all palliating circum- 
stances; by suppressing large classes of facts of a more creditable 
description, which might serve to lighten the picture; by keeping 
carefully out of sight the existence of corresponding evils in other 


countries; by painting crimes that were peculiar to the wildest 
districts and the most lawless class, as if they were common to the 
whole country and to all classes; by employing all the artifices of 
a dramatic writer to heighten, in long, detailed, and elaborate 
pictures, the effect of the crimes committed on one side, while those 
committed on the other are either wholly suppressed or are dis- 
missed in a few vague, general, and colourless phrases ; by associat- 
ing even the best acts and characters on one side with a runni 
comment of invidious insinuation, while the doubtful or crimina 
acts on the other side are manipulated with the dexterity of a prac- 
tised advocate ; by these methods, and by such as these, it is possible 
for a skilful writer, even without the introduction of positive mis- 
statement, to carry the art of historical misrepresentation to a high 
degree of perfection. 

It is impossible for us to follow Mr. Lecky through 
even one of the many heads of subjects which he treats, 
He does not follow chronological order, but deals with each 
topic as it arises. His book is really a series of political 
and social articles on the history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In everything he is original without being eccen- 
tric or seeking for paradoxes. He has thought for 
himself, and has used the materials of others without 
adopting their conclusions. The point in which he has 
most interest, and on which his remarks are most fruit- 
ful, is the interconnexion of events, the political and 
social evolution of England. This he traces with 
singular skill and with great sobriety of judgment. 
Following in the steps of Buckle and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, he is free from the hastiness and arrogance 
which can too often be laid to the charge of those 
writers; he rather works with the scientific modesty 
and sureness of Mr. Darwin in a field where the 
phenomena are less certain. His style is singularly 
lucid, and his argument is marked by great precision. 
For many of the qualities which we are accustomed to 
associate with a historian we should look in vain in 
Mr. Lecky. There is no pictorial writing, no vivid 
descriptions, no rhetorical suggestiveness. Allis calmly 
reflective ; the process is analytic, and not constructive. 
Men do not interest him for their individual selves, and 
he has little care for characters as such. He only con- 
descends to sketch a man when the man’s character and 
surroundings were part of the work which he did. Yet 
he gives admirable characters of Walpole, Pitt, White- 
field and Wesley. They are admirable, however, not 
for graphic touches or power of realisation of the in- 
dividuals, but for the careful collection of details 
bearing upon them. They are materials for a 
picture rather than the picture itself. Mr. Lecky 
throughout his work has known what he could do 
and what he could not do, and has had the self-control 
to abstain from attempting what was beyond his power. 
Hence his work has a completeness of its own, which 
gives it a charm above its real artistic merits. There 
are few historical works of the length of Mr. Lecky’s 
volumes which can be read without a sense of weariness 
or effort. Mr. Lecky’s ease and clearness makes him 
eminently readable, his sobriety and saneness of judg- 
ment soon win his reader’s confidence, and his originality 
and thoughtfulness make his pages stimulating and 
suggestive. If the science of history is to extend its 
boundaries, there is need of more pioneers of the cha- 
racter of Mr. Lecky, who has made a contribution, 
valuable in kind as well as in extent, to our knowledge 
of the past of England. He deserves the attention not 
only of the historical student, but of all who would 
understand the political and social problems of England 
at the present day. 


MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. 


The Life of John Milton. Narrated in Connexion with the Political. 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By David 
Masson, M.A., LL.D. Volumes IV. and V., 1649-1660. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


[Second Notice.] 
Perhaps the most novel and interesting feature im 
these two volumes is the light they throw upon Milton’s 
political consistency. The Royalist pamphleteers of his 
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own day abused him bitterly as the hired ‘ goose-quill” 
of Cromwell and the Commnsdawedithy but this has been 
accepted in later times as the unscrupulous scurrility of 
party spite, and no historian has seriously charged the 
great poet with lax adherence to his principles. The 
inflexible integrity of the blind old man in retiring into 
poverty at the Restoration has long been honoured 
as a noble contrast to the alacrity with which some 
of his brother poets who had been panegyrists of Crom- 
well thrust themselves forward on the collapse of the 
Republic to vilify Cromwell’s memory and worship the 
rising sun. Even Dr. Johnson, ardent Royalist as he 
was, found it impossible to read the congratulatory 
poems of Dryden and Waller “ without some contempt 
and indignation,” when he remembered how they had 
‘exerted their imagination, their elegance, and their 
melody” to glorify the great Protector, who “ wanted 
nothing but virtue to raise him to heroic excellence.’ 
“Poets, indeed,’’ the great Moralist remarked, “ profess 


fiction, but the legitimate end of fiction is the con- 
veyance of truth ; and he that has flattery ready for all 
whom the vicissitudes of the world happen to exalt, 
must be scorned as a prostituted mind, that may retain 
the glitter of wit, but has lost the dignity of virtue.” 
Dryden and Waller were the most conspicuous examples 
of this easy political virtue among the poets of the day, 


but Cowley and Andrew Marvellalso did not carry their 


integrity through these changeful times altogether un- 
tarnished. Milton, in fact, has hitherto stood out as the 
one steadfast and immovable figure, who never changed 
sides, who remained unflinchingly true to his own con- 
victions, and in the most dangerous emergencies spoke 
out his mind boldly without fear or favour. 

We should be glad to retain the impression that Milton 
was as heroic in his personal life as he was in his poetry, 
but we must confess that is difficult to read through Mr. 
Masson’s minute account of his behaviour at various 
turning-points in the history of the Commonwealth 
without entertaining doubts whether he towered so 
absolutely above the political morality of his time. It is 
true that he never truckled in any way to the restored 
monarch, and that a few months before the Restoration 
he published a pamphlet setting forth in strong terms the 
dangers of readmitting kingship to the realm, but when 
this is mentioned to the credit of his consistency and 
courage as compared with the time-serving of Dryden 
and Waller it should be remembered that he 
was much more deeply committed against the re- 
turn of the exiled house than they were. The man 
who had been the foremost literary champion of the 
Commonwealth and of Cromwell, the first to come 
forward in defence of the King’s execution, could hope 
for no favour from the Stuarts; his only hope lay 
in their continued exclusion from the throne. He could 
gain nothing but contempt by veering round at the last 
moment; prudence alone would have counselled him to 
make one last effort to perpetuate the Commonwealth. 
Still, let Milton have the credit of this amount of consis- 
tency, that he threw in his lot against the Stuart 
monarchy from the first, and remained in the fore- 
front of its opponents to the last. But, during the 
eleven years generally known as the period of the 
Commonwealth, there were several minor changes of 
Government. The Rump Parliament was the ruling 
power for four years; then came the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell, virtually a Monarchy, which lasted 
for five years ; then Richard’s short Protectorate; then 
the restoration of the Rump; then the restoration of 
the Long Parliament. There were two restorations of 
deposed powers before the restoration of the King, and 
there were sufficient differences between the successive 
Governments to test the political consistency of a man 
who held office and wrote pamphlets through them all; 
how does Milton’s consistency bear the test? We are 
constrained to say that he does not come out of the 
ordeal with as clear a character as his biographer claims 
for him. 

Whenever there occurred a change of Government, 
Milton was always ready with a pamphlet. A fortnight 
after the execution of the King, he issued his ‘ Tenure 













solution of the Rump by Cromwell, he issued a letter 
setting forth the reasons for the measure, and siding 
strongly with Cromwell. A month after Oliver’s death 
he issued a new edition of his ‘Defensio Prima,’ with 
a postscript recounting the services he had rendered to 
the country in a tone of what Mr. Masson calls “ high- 
strained exultation,” of which “ perhaps one begins to 
be a little tired.” Very soon after the Restoration of 
the Rump, he issued a pamphlet on the way to remove 
Hirelings out of the Church, with an Address to the 
Parliament. His pamphlet on ‘A Ready and Easy 
Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth’ came out 
almost simultaneously with the Restoration of the Long 
Parliament, and he lost no time in issuing a new edition 
with important alterations. There is nothing in the 
least reprehensible in Milton’s thus always seizing the 
earliest opportunity of offering his advice to the new 
powers. Quite the contrary; it testifies an interest 
such as every citizen ought to feel in public affairs. 
But when we look closely into the substance of these 
opportune publications, we find it difficult to harmonise 
their contents. We find, indeed, that, short of acqui- 
escing in the Restoration of the Stuarts, Milton accom- 
modated himself to changes of Government almost as 
easily as Dryden or Waller, and did not even scruple to 
ingratiate himself with one Government by abusing its 
predecessor. 

‘When Cromwell took the high-handed step of dis- 
solving the Rump, Milton hastened at once, as we have 
said, to express his approval in a published letter, and 
reiterated this approval several times afterwards as 
occasion served. Cesar, as Dr. Johnson said, when he 
assumed the perpetual dictatorship, had not more ser- 
vile or more elegant flattery. ‘‘We were left,” said 
Milton, addressing the Protector in his ‘ Defensio Se- 
cunda,’ “to ourselves; the whole national interest fell 
into your hands, and subsists only in your abilities. To 
your virtue, overpowering and resistless, every man 
gives way, except some who, without equal qualifica- 
tions, aspire to equal honours, who envy the distinc- 
tions of merit greater than their own, or who 
have yet to learn that, in the coalition of human 
society, nothing is more pleasing to God, or more 
agreeable to reason, than that the highest mind 
should have the sovereign power. Such, sir, are you, 
by general confession ; such are the things achieved by 
you, the greatest and most glorious of our countrymen, 
the director of our public councils, the leader of un- 
conquered armies, the father of your country ; for by that 
title does every man hail you with sincere and 
voluntary praise.” This is strong panegyric, and the 
champion of the Commonwealth may have been justified 
in thus turning his back upon it and extolling the man 
by whom it had been upset. Milton had had experience 
of the proceedings of the Rump, and he was probably 
right when he said that the members “had become so 
familiar with each other that what with their ordinary 
at Whitehall, and what by their conferences at the 
Speaker’s Chamber before the sitting of the House, little 
was determined but out of design and faction.” There 
was no reason why, when Cromwell put an end to this 
state of things, Milton should not address him as 
follows, if such was his deliberate conviction :— ‘* When 
you saw delays being contrived, and everyone more 
intent on his private interests than on the public good, 
and the people complaining of being cheated of their 
hopes, and circumvented by the power of a few, you did 
what they themselves had so often declined to do when 
asked, and put an end to their Government.” 

At least one eminent historian has strongly endorsed 
this opinion. With every word said of Milton in praise 
of Cromwell and in dispraise of the Rump, Mr. Carlyle 
fully agrees. But how are we to reconcile what Milton 
said then, with what he said when Cromwell was dead 
and gone and the Rump restored itself to power? It is 
impossible to award the praise of stern consistency to a 
writer who rejoiced in the dissolution of the Rump 
Parliament as a pack of intriguers, and six years after- 
wards, when they regained power, addressed them as 


of Kings and Magistrates.’ A fortnight after the dis- - 
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“the authors and best patrons of Religious and Civil 
Liberty that ever these Islands brought forth,” com- 
mended himself to them as the man whom they had 
‘“‘trusted with the representment and defence of 
their actions to all Christendom against an adversary of 
no mean repute,” and congratulated the nation on the 
fact that the care and tuition of Liberty, “after a short 
but scandalous night of interruption, was now again, by 
a new dawning of God’s miraculous Providence among 
us, revolved upon their’shoulders.” It is difficult to 
distinguish between Milton’s acquiescence in the restored 
Rump Parliament and Dryden and Waller’s acquiescence 
in the restored Monarchy. There can be little doubt as 
to the application of the words “a short but scandalous 
night of interruption.” Mr. Masson, refusing to believe 
that Milton could have brought himself to call a reign 
“‘ scandalous” which he had so eloquently panegyrised, 
thinks that the words must refer to “the fortnight or 
so of Wallingford House usurpation which broke up 
Richard’s Parliament and Protectorate.” But, unfor- 
tunately for this interpretation, the Rump was not in 
existence during Richard’s reign to be interrupted by 
the Wallingford House usurpation; the interruption of 
their functions lasted from their arbitrary dismissal by 
Oliver to their arbitrary resumption of power from 
Richard, 

It is much more pleasant to believe good than to 
believe evil of our great men; but history is history, 
and every man should receive according to his deserts. 
The unbending adherence to principle which Mr. Masson 
claims for the subject of his biography, is an attribute 
not to be found in any of the public men of that dis- 
tracted time. In his last pamphlet, Milton, finding the 
Rump Parliament superseded by the return of the Se- 
cluded Members, adjures the new body as a whole to 
sink their differences, and join cordially in the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth. He is ready to make any 
concession as to means, only let them unite to that end. 
But what was the nature of the Free Commonwealth 
which he urged them to establish? It was flagrantly 
at variance with the Declaration of Rights, to 
which, it is to be presumed, he would have given his 
adherence in 1649. There was to be no represen- 
tation of the people in the Free Commonwealth 
which Milton advocated. His “ready and _ easy 
way’’ was for the Rump to add to their number, 
and appoint an Executive Council of State. He 
saw no need for fresh elections; if it was judged 
expedient that a certain number of members should 
retire by rotation, the vacancies were to be filled up on 
the co-optative principle. Persons ambitious of taking 
— in public affairs must wait till the perpetual 

arliament was pleased to summon them. It was made 
impossible for the Rump to do this by the return of the 
Secluded Members; and then Milton turned to them 
with the same entreaty, that they would usurp the 
control of national affairs in perpetuity. We cannot 
accept Mr. Masson’s description of this as ‘ vehement 
Republicanism,’’ nor can we see in Milton a Samson who 
defended the Republic to the last when all the rest of 
its champions had forsaken it. He was defending a 
lost cause, it is true, and he defended it with admirable 
courage and eloquence, but the cause must be called by 
some other name than Republican. The true Republican 
cause, the cause of Representative Government, which 
cannot be advanced by ready and easy ways, was by this 
time to be found on the side opposite to that with which 
Milton had cast in his lot. 


THE DAWN OF HISTORY. 


The Dawn of History. An Introduction to Prehistoric Study. 
mad by C. F. Keary, M.A. London: Mozley and Smith. 


Mr. Keary justly thinks that prehistoric science may 
claim to stand in rivalry with geology “as the favourite 
child of this century,” and he has essayed, with the 
assistance of his brothers, to give in a form suitable for 
the general reader an account of the principal results 


arrived at by it. The aim of the little work of which 
he is editor (the larger part of which he has written 
also), thus stated, may seem modest enough, but nobody 
who has cast his eye over the body of knowledge that 
had to be dealt with, and knows the state of opinion 
respecting it, could have any hope that it was really 
attainable. The facts regarding some of the subjects 
which had to be treated—and, notably, the history of 
religion—have never yet been brought together; and 
at present the so-called science consists, for the most 
part, of first guesses, which, being formed on partial 
views of the facts, are not likely to stand inves. 
tigation, and of theories held by persons of equal. 
authority which cannot be harmonised. In these cir-. 
cumstances, it, of course, was not impossible that the 
writer of an introduction to prehistoric study should do 
for that study something like what Lyell did for Bonney 
but it was infinitely more likely that, as regards t 
more unsettled of the topics that had to be expounded, 
he should merely gratify one of a set of conflicting 
theorists by adopting his views, and help to possess the 
‘(general reader’s”’ mind with preconceptions which would 
have by-and-by to be driven outofit. This is equivalent 
to saying that, as regards prehistoric study, the time 
for mere exposition has not come; and though, from 
point to point, the writers of this work have added their 
little quota to current speculation, to popularise admitted 
results is that which they have undertaken. Their powers 
of exposition are excellent, and they would, we have no 
doubt, have made a valuable book had they had the 
necessary materials at their command. As it is, their 
chapters on Language, and on the history of Writing, 
will be found very interesting; there is little to take 
exception to in their account of the Stone Age; and 
they have given, under the head of Religion, a very 
good outline of Mr. Max Miiller’s simple and in. 
genious theory of the history of religion. So far they 
are perhaps entitled to say that they have done quite as 
much as could be expected of them; but there is at 
least one part of their work—and that of the whole the 
most important—where they have almost shirked the 
task of exposition altogether. They have disposed of 
the early social state of man in a few pages, and, in 
fact, from a work on ancient society, society is prac- 
tically omitted. We are well aware that they have had 
reason for this, but the kind of reason there is for it 
should perhaps have satisfied them that the work the 
were engaged upon was prematurely undertaken. It is 
worth while to look at the troubles which, at this 
point, the authors of the ‘Dawn of History’ had 
to face—or not to face. 

To begin, there is a school of writers who maintain 
that mankind, just as they had to invent or develop 
language, to invent writing, and every art which they 
use, had also to hit upon regulations for the associa- 
tion of the sexes—that is, to establish marriage; to 
find out the fact of blood-relationship, too, and- to 
develop it into a system capable of holding kinsfolk 
together, and so laying a stable basis for society. 
By these writers it is held that relationship through 
women was acknowledged earlier than relationship 
through men, and that the body of acknowledged kins- 
folk—the unit of early society—consisted only of persons 
related to each other through women. For their views 
there certainly is a great deal to be said, and to people 
who do not suppose that, in general, arts or institutions 
“come by nature” probability would seem to be rather 
in theirfavour. Whether they should be put into popular 
manuals as established views is another matter. Wedo 
not think they should; but, at the same time, they are 
among the most novel and remarkable contributions 
that have been made towards the formation of a pre- 
historic science, and it is unfortunate that it should be 
necessary altogether to ignore them. Mr. Keary assigns 
as a reason for taking no notice of them that they are 
too vague, and not easily stateable in popular form ; but 
they seem to err, if anything, in the direction of being 
too precise, and, though there may be a difficulty in 
establishing them, there is no difficulty in stating them. 
When they are put aside altogether, however, the path 
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of the expounder is by no means clear, and the | in each of their villages, it is really the same buzzard 
more knowledge he has the greater will be his | that is killed in each, and that the blood they drink is 
difficulty. He may be willing to start quietly with that of the god. The shortcomings of the ‘ Dawn of 
the patriarchal theory; but, the evidence in favour History,’ as must have sufficiently appeared, have 
of that theory being really somewhat slight, he will find | sprung necessarily out of the subjects treated in it; 
that he must choose between different guides when he | and, with all its shortcomings, it is a bright and in- 
comes to set forth the incidents of the patriarchal | teresting book which, if it could only be read with the 
family. Sir Henry Maine is our English authority on | proper reserves, would give much pleasure and some 
this institution, and he is, on the whole, a cautious | instruction. 

writer; but caution has its drawbacks, and the thorough- 
ness und definiteness of M. de Coulanges have attrac- 
tions not easily to be resisted. Mr. H. M. Keary has 
divided his allegiance between these two. M. de 
Coulanges considers that religion, though known to us 
only as a conservative force, was the force that con- 
structed ancient society; and here Mr. Keary seems 
disposed to go along with him. M. de Coulanges, with 
the Frenchman’s logic, saw that primogeniswre and 
monogamy (as opposed to polygamy) were essential 
conditions of that growth of society which he had 
pictured to himself, and, having the courage of his 
opinions, he perilled his whole work on the assertion 
that these had always been Aryan institutions. Mr. 
Keary follows him as regards primogeniture—un- 
wisely, we fear; for, though it is almost neces- 
sary, and at any rate is desirable, to explain the 
headship of the Aryan family, M. de Coulanges’ 
authorities seem to disprove primogeniture rather 
than to prove it. This is almost enough to show 
that even the patriarchal family is not at present 
a fit subject for popular exposition except of the most 
general and guarded kind—a conclusion which the 
subject of adoption, if we could take space to consider 
what Mr. Keary says of it, might also be used to enforce. 
How little Mr. Keary could find suitable for his pur- 
poses may be gathered from the fact that he passes at a 
step from the patriarchal family with its autocratic head 
to the democratic village community, and with some 
slight account of that winds up his history of ancient 
social life. Of nearly every problem connected with 
it, which occupies research and speculation, he has said 
nothing—and we freely allow that, in taking this course, 
he has used a wise discretion. 

It would have been well, we must say, had the 
growth of religion been treated with similar reserve. 
The writer on this great subject (A. Keary) starts from 
revelation—which, though it may be a popular pro- 
ceeding, is not strictly scientific—and then, as has been 
said, proceeds on the lines traced out by the ingenious 
author of ‘The Science of Religion.” The view which 
he sets forth is attractive and, in a certain way, is 
popular; but there are few who now accept it as a 
sufficient account of the early history of religion. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer—whose theory of ancestor- 
worship, by the way, is favourably spoken of in one 
part of this book—eertainly does not, and there 
are many to whom his argument against it seems 
extremely weighty. And, in truth, the history of 
religion is even less ripe for popular treatment than 
the history of society; for hitherto some of the hardest 
problems connected with it have been scarcely even 
stated. On one, which has been somewhat discussed— 
the origin of animal worship—we find in this work a 
delicious suggestion with which, so far as we remember, 
we never met before. It is that animals were wor- 
shipped, with other natural objects, as revelations of a 
divine order; “their obedient following of the laws 
imposed on their natures through instinct, making them 
better witnesses to the Divine Will than self-willed, dis- 
obedient man was fuund to be.” This, however, is a 
subject on which no one as yet writes wisely, and on 
which, therefore, a popular expounder can find only 
follies to report. The writer, by the way, is probably 
not aware that, in connexion with animal-worship pure 
and simple, and in the case of so vulgar a fowl as the 
turkey-buzzard, metaphysics has gone so far as to 
develop the practice of eucharistic sacrifice and the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. The worshippers of the 
buzzard, on stated occasions, kill the bird and drink his 
blood ; and they believe that, though a buzzard is killed 



















































MARMORNE. 
Marmorne. The Story is told by Adolphus Segrave, the 
coon of Three Brothers. London: W. Blackwood and 
ns, 

‘Marmorne’ well deserves all the praise it has re- 
ceived from its reviewers. The story is told in one 
moderate-sized volume, the interest never flags from 
the first page to the last, and the writer pursues his 
course quietly and deliberately, taking plenty of time to 
note everything that is picturesque and characteristic 
as he proceeds. It is more in manner than in matter 
that ‘Marmorne’ differs from the ordinary run of sen- 
sational novels. The writer’s scenes, characters, and 
incidents are such as Miss Braddon would have de- 
lighted in—a lonely chateau in the heart of the Bur- 
gundian highlands, a house of mysterious antecedents, 
which has been left uninhabited for years by its 
owners, and is entrusted to the charge of an unpre- 
possessing gamekeeper, who has been convicted of 
murder, and let off with a mild punishment on 
the ground of “extenuating circumstances” ; a smooth, 
plausible gentlemanly lawyer, who does not stick 
at trying, with the assistance of this gamekeeper and 
his wife, to murder his own brother, a generous, un- 
worldly, uncalculating African explorer; a lady of 
stately beauty and singular powers of fascination, with 
whom both brothers are in love, and who passes into a 
strange pathological condition ; and, surging round this 
set of persons and circumstances, and breaking in upon 
the tenor of their lives with the outskirts of one of its 
waves, the great German invasion of 1870. It was in 
the writer’s option with such materials to harry our 
feelings to any extent, to work us up to agonies of 
suspense, freeze us with details of cold-blooded villany, 
thrill us with life and death struggles in subterraneous 
dungeons, and deeds of heroic daring in the open field. 
But he has preferred to bring in his melodramatic in- 
cidents quietly, so as to sustain our interest without 
worrying us with too much excitement. The sto 
is put into the mouth of one of the subordinate 
actors in it, who narrates events as they occurred to 
him, and refrains from drawing upon his imagination 
for what he did not see. Adolphus Segrave gives 
lifelike and picturesque accounts of a visit paid by some 
Uhlans to a French country-house, and of an engage- 
ment between franc-tireurs and a body of Prussian troops 
at which he was present ; but he saw only the suspicious 
indications of his brother’s villany, and thus the melo- 
dramatic side of the story appears in a very subdued 
light, calculated rather to pique curiosity and stimulate 
ingenuity than to satisfy the appetite for sensation. 
‘ Marmorne’ is the work of an artist who dislikes glaring 
effects, and has a polite regard for the sensibilities of 
his readers. His method of gradually evolving his plot, 
so that circumstances seem to wind and unwind them- 
selves, reminds us of Balzac, but he is thoroughly 
English in feeling, and both in what he sketches and 
what he elaborates he follows his own inclination, and 
betrays no effort to imitate his foreign master. 

Emil, the second of the three brothers of the 
Segrave family, is drawn with the most delicate skill. 
He is a sort of Rashleigh Osbaldistone, polished by a 
more humane manner of living, and clothed in modern 
dress. Like Rashleigh, Emil has the business head of 
the family. His younger brother, Adolphus, who was 
intended for the Church, says thathe “‘ never knew any- 
one who possessed in a higher degree the enviable gift 
of equal mental clearness.” “ Most minds,” Adol 
remarks, “are hazy ; my own is, and always has been. 
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I reach clearness, but I reach it only by an effort of the 
will, and only when I have special need of it. The 
eneral state of my mind is that of rather dull and dim 
tober weather, when nothing is distinctly seen unless 
ou go close up to it. But Emil lived, as it were, in a 
cs landscape, where there is no atmosphere at all, and 
where every detail is equally and unchangeably distinct.” 
In virtue of this power, and his delight in exercising itupon 
practical matters, Emil, though the second son, gradually 
acquired the control of his father’s affairs. His father, Sir 
Anthony Segrave, was old and infirm ; his elder brother, 
Julius, “a poet in action,’ as the author calls him, 
was absorbed in an ambition to distinguish himself 
as an African traveller; his younger brother, being 
a student, was supposed, unjustly as he thinks, to 
be incapable of conducting business transactions in- 
telligently, and nothing was more natural than that the 
Segrave estates in the north of England and the 
roperty of Boisvipére in Burgundy should be managed 
y Emil. Adolphus did not suspect that there was 
anything sinister in Emil’s objects. He was a member 
of the Bar, where he had every qualification for success, 
and his practice was rapidly crowing. He had little 
inducement to cheat his brothers out of their inherit- 
ance; he seemed the last person likely to commit a 
romantic crime. Nor would he have been likely to 
step aside from a straightforward respectable prosperous 
career had he not had the misfortune to fall in love, 
and to have his attractive brother as a rival. It was 
then that the sinister taint began to appear. In the 
neighbourhood of their French estate Boisvipére, lived 
M. de Marmorne and his two daughters. In the course 
of his business visits to Boisvipére, Emil saw Ada, and 
resolved, if possible, to marry her, partly, as he afterwards 
confessed, because he admired her personally, and partly 
because he knew she would have a good estate. There 
was nothing dishonourable in his wooing till he began to 
fear that his purpose might be crossed by his brother 
Julius. There were some improvements to be made on 
the Boisvipére estate which it was necessary that some 
member of the Segrave family should superintend. Emil 
was too busy to go himself. He tried to prevent Julius 
from going, and when accident proved too strong for 
his plans succeeded with great readiness and tact in 
getting him back to London without exciting any sus- 
picion of undue interference. Finding that Julius in- 
tended to call at Marmorne on his way to Africa, and 
fearing that he would then propose for Ada’s hand, he 
tried to mislead him by S aocmaaiio a lie, a clever 
business-like lie which could be easily explained away. 
Finally, when, as often happens with clever people, his 
ingenuity was again defeated by circumstances, he took 
advantage of the confusion of the war to have his 
brother seized on his return from Africa, and stowed 
away.in an underground chamber at Boisvipére, while 
he pressed his suit on Ada de Marmorne, and, in conse- 
quence of a strange apathy which had come over her 
naturally strong mind, very nearly succeeded in marry- 
ing her. All this time Emil appears simply as an 
accomplished English gentleman, whose clearness and 
vivacity of mind on all subjects make him a most 
agreeable companion. Towards the end he developes 
a certain surliness towards his younger brother 
Adolphus, but otherwise he escapes suspicion till his 
crime is fully disclosed. 

The author of ‘Marmorne’ makes his chief personages 
reveal themselves in what they say and do, and never 
paves to descant on their characters, but he is very 

appy in his delineation of some of the minor figures. 
The description of Migeon, the keeper, and his wife may 
be quoted as a sample :— 

The keeper's name was Joseph Migeon. , y 
man, aboes the middle helices gad of the sivenset Westend ae 
with a very singular face, which once seen was not likely to be soon 
forgotten. It was an ugly face, with prominent eyes. a flat nose not 
quite in the middle, and a disproportionately large and powerful 
under jaw. Although the man had very muscular arms and legs 
his cheeks were thin and almost hollow. His complexion was 4 
cadavarous kind of brown; his skin had that appearance of in- 
sensibility which comes upon such complexions when they have been 


exposed for many years to all the vicissitudes of the s Had i 
been pricked or cut, one would have felt surprised 1 tepaig blocd 


come to the surface. The man wore a moustache consisting of a 
a few very strong and bristly black hairs, and an imperial like that 
of Napoleon III., but not so thick as the ee His head was 
as round as a cannon-ball, and the grizzling hair was cropped quite 
short all over the skull, so that it looked at a little distance like a 
close-fitting skull-eap. He had a pair of large ears, which stood out 
on each side of his face, as if to complete its loveliness; and these 
appendages were ornamented with neat little gold ear-rings—a 
feminine decoration which produced the oddest effect upon so 
decidedly masculine a physiognomy. The countenance was mobile, 
and its expression very variable. Sometimes it appeared animated 
with the greatest eagerness to please ; and then, a second or two 
afterwards, there was an appearance of discontent, as if the man 
considered himself ill used. On the whole, the disconte nted expres- 
sion was decidedly the predominant one; yet what reason had 
Migeon to be dissatisfied with his lot? His health was excellent, 
He could wa!k thirty miles without the slightest fatigue. He led a 
life of unusual independence for a person in his condition. M. de 
Marmorne had put him at Boisvipére, with the assurance that he 
would never be deprived of his situation so long as he fulfilled its 
duties, which, to a man of Migeon’s strength and courage, were in 
fact nothing more than the exercise necessary to his health. He 
had fair wages, was comfortably lodged, and lived in abundance on 
the produce of his garden and his gun. 


His wife was a quiet decent woman of thirty-five, with a face 

still possessing the charm of a severe kind of beauty which seemed 
out of place in her position in society, and would have been more 
va'uable to a lady of rank. The peasantry do not seem to appreciate 
beauty of that kind at all. What they like is a fat, round, cheerful 
face, with rosy cheeks, and laughing eyes. Anna Migeon was pale, 
and had a serious though not unpleasant expression ; whilst her face 
had that noble outline which may be found more frequently in 
Southern Italy than France. I soon discovered that she lived ina 
state of the most complete subjection to the authority of her husband, 
He exercised over her a power of will which would have been felt 
as a fearful tyranny if she had ever ventured to oppose the slightest 
resistance; but her submission was so absolute, that, on the whole, 
her life was not an unhappy one, though it was lonely and 
monotonous. 
Such were the pair with whose help Emil Segrave tried 
to put his brother out of the way at Boisvipére. We 
hope we have told enough of the plot to interest our 
readers in seeing for themselves how a crime which seems 
so remote from the path of a prosperous English barrister 
was led up to, how it was made possible, and how it was 
discovered. 


TODHUNTER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Natural Philosophy for Beginners. With Numerous Examples. 
By J. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Part I. The Properties of Solid and 
Fluid Bodies. London: Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. Todhunter is a gentleman of very widespread 
reputation. He is known to all who have to do with 
education as the author of the most generally used 
series of mathematical textbooks, these well-known 
textbooks beiug perhaps as notorious for their great 
demerits as for their almost universal use. To mathe- 
maticians at Cambridge Mr. Todhunter is familiar as 
perhaps the most determined and influential opponent 
of the more modern and advanced methods in mathe- 
matics to be found in that University. To professors 
and students of natural science he is known, again, as @ 
bitter foe to the introduction of such studies in any of 
their many branches as a subject of education. Mr. 
Todhunter some years ago published a small volame of 
essays, and from them it is easy to form some idea of his 
real mental attitude towards natural science. To begin 
with, we may quote the passage in which he objects to a 
schoolboy’s repeating for himself the well-known “ sove- 
reign and feather” experiment. ‘It may be said,” this 
passage runs, “ that the fact makes a stronger impression 
on the boy through the medium of his sight, that he be- 
lieves it the more confidently. I say that this ought not 
to be the case. If he does not believe the statements of his 
tutor—probably a clergyman of mature knowledge, recog- 
nised ability, and blameless character—his suspicion 18 
irrational, and manifests a want of the power of appre- 
ciating evidence, a want fatal to his success in that branch 
of science which he is supposed to be cultivating.” Mr. 
Todhunter does not dispute the fact that performing the 
experiment for himself will impress the fact more strongly 
on the boy’s mind, but objects to that method of teaching 
the boy being taken, because it ought not to impress 
him more strongly than the statement of his tutor. 
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should have thought that a die was a familiar enough 
object even to children to have made it an intelligible 
example of a cube, and certainly we must say that after 
reading Mr. Todhunter’s explanation we have found it 
an agreeable relief to look at one for a few moments, 
lest our ideas of a cube should leave us for ever. 















The observation that any doubt or suspicion on the 
boy’s part shows a want of appreciation of evidence, be- 
trays such a curious want of appreciation of the relative 
value of various sorts of evidence, that we may well 
doubt whether Mr. Todhunter understands the nature 
of science, or its value as an instrument of education. 
One of the great advantages of the right and pro- 
per teaching of science is to train pupils from the 
very starting of their mental life to be content 
only with what lawyers call the “best evidence.’ 
And, therefore, this best evidence should always 
be before the student whenever possible, especially 
at the commencement of his scientific education. Mr. 
Todhunter’s paragon of tutors would most certainly not 
be disbelieved if he gave evidence on oath in a court of 
law as to the contents of a written document which he 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


Cleopatra's Needle. With Brief Notes on Egypt and Fey tian 
Obelisks, By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. London: Brain an Co. 
We have seldom read a more unmethodical book than 
this. The reader who is curious about the huge mono- 
lith which has been brought to the Thames through Dr. 


had seen, but, if that document were in existence, the 
rules of evidence would forbid his doing so at all, on 
the ground that the document itself is better evidence of 


its contents than the oath of anyone whomsoever. 


In the same series of essays as that from which the 
last quotation was made occur the two following 
passages :-—“ Important as natural history, and especially 
physiology, may be, I venture to wish rather than to 
hope that the older studies which relate to the mind 
may retain that supremacy which seems rightly to 
belong to them in comparison with all that relates to 
the structure of men and animals.” ‘A decline in the 
involves with it a 


state of Greek scholarship 
gradual but certain decay of general culture, the sacri- 


fice of learning to science, the neglect of the history of 
man and of thought for the sake of facts relating to the 
external world.’ From these passages it is an inevitable 
inference that what Mr. Todhunter means by the teaching 


of science is the teaching of facts. Were science merely 
“all that relates to the structure of men and animals,” 


and “ facts relating to the external world,’’ it would not 


be of any value as mental training, and might safely be 
left to engineers, medical men, and others, who require 
the knowledge of this structure and these facts to en- 
able them to exercise their professions. 

It is precisely because Mr. Todhunter has made up 
his mind that the teaching of facts is all that is required 


in scientific education, that this textbook is educationally 


worthless. It may without much unfairness be described 
as a collection of enunciations of physical theorems 
without demonstrations. The range of subjects is too 
wide, and the details of them are too much elaborated, 
for an elementary work, in which the aim should be to 
give the student a firm grasp of the general principles 
of his subject, leaving the details to be filled up by after 
study of more advanced works. It would surely be 
better for a student to be ignorant of the existence of 
such a thing as the centre of oscillation than to have 
such ideas on it as can be gained from one short para- 
graph, which will probably only confuse him should he 
ever read any higher work on the subject. But the 
author takes no account of this, and prefaces a chapter 
on Molecules with these words :—“ We shall give the 
results which have been obtained, with more or less con- 
fidence, though the methods employed for obtaining them 
are not of a suitable character for an elementary work.” 
That being the case, it served no purpose to mention 
the subject at all. Even a man who has had some 
education, and who has been taught how to think, is 
not much wiser, better educated, or happier for know- 
ing what a molecule is, and how it behaves ; much less, 
then, can a schoolboy, who as yet has only just begun to 
use his reasoning powers, be expected to derive any 
mental benefit from such dead-dry information. 

Apart from the radical defect of this work, that it 
teaches facts and not methods, the few attempts at ex- 
planation in it are by no means good. Take, for instance, 
the explanation appended to the definition of a cube. “A 
cube is not an object which comes often under our ob- 
servation; but an idea of it may be readily obtained. 
A common brick is usually 84 inches long, 4 inches 
broad, and 24 inches thick ; now it is easy to imagine a 
brick in which the length, the breadth, and depth should 
all be equal: the brick would then be a cube.” We 










Wilson’s public-spirited liberality, will find here all that 
he cares to know about its history—where and how it 
was quarried, how it was floated down the Nile, where 
it was set up, the meaning of the hieroglyphics carved 
upon it, and so forth; but he has to pick out this in- 
formation from a mass of notes, which seem to com- 
prise everything that has interested Dr. Wilson in his 
travels through Egypt and his reading of the books 
about it, from the reception of Cleopatra by Mark Antony 
at Tarsus, to the ingratitude of a Nubian slave to Lady 
Duff Gordon, from the preparation of mummies and the 
sulphur springs at Hirwan, to the sycamore tree beneath 
whose shade the Holy Family are said to have reposed 
after the flight into Egypt. The conclusion we reach 
at the end of the pleasant chatty volume is that there is 
a great deal to be said about Egypt, but not very much 
about Cleopatra’s Needle. Dr. Wilson might have put 
all that he has to say about the British obelisk, as he 
takes a justifiable pride in calling it, into the space of a 
twopenny pamphlet. Still, no one need be angry because 
he has chosen to accompany his munificent present to 
the nation with a volume of miscellaneous gossip about 
Egypt. Let us hope that many readers will find plea- 
sure and instruction in its genially rambling contents. 
It is free from any suspicion of religious heterodoxy 
such as might attach to the work of more deeply 
learned Egyptologists. 

One of the first questions of interest concerning the 
obelisk is its age. On this point, Dr. Wilson is obliged 
to speak with some hesitation, because there are difler- 
ences of opinion amounting to two thousand years 
among Egyptian chronologists; still, he is in a position 
to affirm that when Napoleon pointed to the Pyramids, 
and addressed to his army the famous exhortation, 
‘ Soldiers, four thousand years look down upon you,” 
he might with equal force have pointed to one of the 
older obelisks. Three thousand five hundred years is 
the age that Dr. Wilson assigns to the British obelisk ; 
and, as it was set up in front of tlte seat of learning at 
Heliopolis, where Moses received his education, the 
youthful Liberator may have clambered up its pedestal, 
or furtively thrown balls of Nile mud at its hieroglyphic 
birds. Heliopolis was the place of Joseph’s imprison- 
ment by Pharaoh, and tradition also associates it with 
the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt. The obelisk 
may have been a “silent spectator,” as Dr. Wilson says, 
of the meeting between Joseph and his father Jacob, if 
it could see round corners and through stone walls, 
without which advantages it might as well have been 
prosaically blind ; but before the latter event it had been 
removed from its place, after braving the wind and the 
rain and the blasts of sand from the desert for 1,600 
years. It was floated down the Nile to Alexandria, and 
re-erected there in 23 B.c., as an inscription testifies. 
Dr. Wilson is somewhat at a loss to tell why the pair of 
obelisks, of which this that we owe to him was one, 
were called Cleopatra’s Needles, seeing that Cleopatra 
was dead and embalmed seven years before their erec- 
tion. He finds the explanation in her popularity, and 
the affectionate regard of her subjects, and generally in 
“the admiration of the Egyptians for their lovely ones,” 
a pleasant disposition on the part of the ancient people 
which he illustrates by the story of Berenice’s hair. Of 
the subsequent history of our obelisk Dr. Wilson gives 
full particulars, refraining only from relating its ad- 
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ventures since it left Alexandria, the tale of which, for 
fear of giving offence to supernatural powers of evil, he 
wisely refuses to consider complete “ until the obelisk 
shall have been safely erected in London, on a site 
worthy of its antiquity and symbolical significance, and 
of the dignity of the metropolis of Great Britain. 

The value of a treasure depends to some extent upon 
its rarity. Dr. Wilson, as an enthusiast about obelisks, 
sees something in their “ delicate beauty” which makes 
nations “desire to possess them.” Certainly the four 
European Powers whit position has enabled them to 
steal from Egypt with impunity within the last two 
thousand years have shown a covetousness for these 
objects. In the course of the first forty pages of his 
book, Dr. Wilson enumerates “nearly twenty which 
have emigrated from their native land.” ‘ Rome is the 
fortunate possessor of ten; France, of two; Constanti- 
nople of two; and England, of Cleopatra’s Needle and 
four or five smaller ones.” We may be said to have 
shown, as a nation, much greater indifference to the 
charms of Egyptian obelisks than any other ruling 
people. It is more than fifty years since Cleopatra’s 
Needle was presented to us, and we have let it lie un- 
appropriated till a private individual bas come forward 
to bear the expense of its transport. The ancient 
Romans showed much greater avidity to possess them- 
selves of these monuments of Egyptian art. “The 
Emperor Augustus,” Dr. Wilson says, “the conqueror 
of the last of the Ptolemies, and pioneer of the Roman 
dynasty, who took possession of the throne of Egypt 
thirty years before the Christian era, signalised his 
artistic taste by sending four beautiful obelisks to 
Rome; one of the period of Seti I. and his son 
Rameses II.; one of that of Psammeticus I1.; 
and two without inscription or pyramidion, of which 
one is ascribed to Nectanebo. These obelisks now 
occupy places of honour in Rome—one in the Piazza 
del Popolo, the elegant Flaminian obelisk ; one on the 
Piazza de Monte Citorio; one behind the church of St. 
Maria Maggiore; and the remaining one in the Piazza 
Quirinale.” Perhaps, after all, Dr. Wilson ought to 
have considered that there may have been a special 
Providence in the callousness with which the English 
Government allowed Cleopatra’s Needle to lie buried in 
the sand at Alexandria. There may be something un- 
canny in bringing to our shores a scornful indestructible 
object which has seen so many “strange mutations.” 
While there is yet time, he should bethink himself 
whether it is not the hand of Fate that is guiding the 
mysterious “silent spectator’? to the Thames Embank- 
ment, so convenient a station from which to see the 
contemplative New Zealander perched on the ruins of 
London Bridge. 

Mysterious as the obelisk is. now, after its 2,500 
years of existence, it had to endure the rude hands of 
the ordinary quarryman before it came into being. In 
the midst of his various reminiscences, Dr. Wilson does 
not omit to give an account of the method by which 
obelisks were cleft from the solid rock at Syené. “The 
unfinished obelisk exhibits the contrivance by which 
these immense stones were severed from the solid rock. 
In the course of the line which marks the boundary of 
the obelisk, is a sharply cut groove; and all along this 
corre at short intervals, are holes which are intended 
or the reception of wedges or plugs of dry wood ; when 
the wedges were driven firmly into the holes, the groove 
was filled with water; the dry wedges gradually im- 
bibed the water and swelled, and the force created by 
their swelling along a line of considerable length, was 
sufficient to crack the granite throughout the whole 
extent of the groove.” This was one mode of cleaving 
obelisks ; Dr. Wilson quotes another still neater from 
Charles Knight's ‘ Pictorial Gallery of Arts.’ 

One of the modes in which large blocks of granite may be 
severed from a rock, is exemplified by what takes place in seme 
parts of India at the present day. The quarryman, having found 
& portion of the rock sufficiently extensive, and situated near the 
edge of the part already quarried, lays bare the upper surface, and 
marks on ita line in the direction of the intended separation, along 
which a groove is cut with a chisel about a couple of inches in 
depth. Above this groove a narrow line of fire is kindled, and 


maintained till the rock below is thoroughly heated ; immedi 

on which a number of men and women, each provided with a y; 

of cold water, suddenly sweep off the ashes, and pour the water 
into the heated groove, which causes the rock to split with a cleag 
fracture. Blocks of granite eighty feet in length are severed by 
these means. 

Dr. Wilson does not attempt to fathom the secrets of 
the process by which the Egyptian engineers lifted such 
huge blocks of stone as the obelisks into their places, 
But he is able to describe the simple contrivance 
which they were transported from their quarries at 
Syené. ‘When the obelisk was completed at Syené, 
the next step was that of its removal to the spot where 
it was destined to stand. This was usually effected by 
excavating beneath it a dry dock, and fixing therein two 
large barges. When all was properly adjusted, the 
water was let into the dock, and as the barges rose they 
lifted up their burden, and formed a raft, which was 
then floated down the stream of the Nile.” This wasa 
much easier journey than that which Mr. Dixon has 
enabled Cleopatra’s Needle to make from Alexandria to 
the Thames. But as Dr. Wilson judiciously recognises, 
the obelisk has not yet been successfully set up in what 
will probably be its resting-place for the next few 
hundred years. 


AN OPEN VERDICT. 
An Open Verdict. By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret.’ 
London: John Maxwell and Co. 7 
Miss Braddon has written long, and written much, but 

her imagination shows no symptoms of exhaustion, and 
her style gives no sign of staleness. If any failure of 
power is to be discerned in this her latest work, it is of 
a kind not wholly to be deplored. For while ‘ Henry 
Dunbar’ and ‘ Only a Clod,’ with other books of what 
we may call Miss Braddon’s “ storm and stress ”’ period, 
suggest a wide and accurate acquaintance with the 
‘ Newgate Calendar,’ ‘An Open Verdict,’ in spite of its 
professional title, contains no graver crime than larceny, 
and no actual breach of any other article of the Mosaic 
Code than the fraudulent abstraction of a document 
involves. Perhaps many of Miss Braddon’s readers may 
regret this circumstance, and look back with lingering 
fondness to the days when ‘ Undiscovered Crimes’ and 
‘Recollections of a Detective’ were thrown entirely into 
the shade by the less chastened vigour of her invention. 
For ourselves we must confess that we have some sym- 
pathy with this feeling. Such scenes as that in which the 
servant, murderer, and impersonator of Mr. Danbar is dis- 
covered by the waiter of the hotel vainly trying to open his 
despatch-box with the wrong key do not easily fade from 
the minds of those to whom fiction is, as it ought to be, a 
stern reality. But considerations are quite outweighed 
by the satisfaction with which we regard a skilful and 
practised writer escaping from the groove of sensational 
incidents and the meshes of criminal intrigue to the 
fresher and more wholesome atmosphere of everyday 
life. For when all is said, it must be admitted that any- 
one can compile a more or less exciting series of lawless 
exploits, though few could impart to the performance 
the same interest and fascination as Miss Braddon, 
whereas it is a far more difficult and a far more profit- 
able task to construct a readable story without trans- 
gressing the limits within which the stream of ordinary 
existence is restrained. ‘An Open Verdict’ introduces 
us to the commonplace society of a Yorkshire village in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a manufacturing town, 
whereof the vicar is an indolent Epicurean scholar, 
reminding us strongly of a similar functionary in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s tale, ‘A Rose in June.’ Mr. Dulcimer, how- 
ever, gets on better with his wife, and has generally 
more of the milk of human kindness in his composition 
than his prototype. His conversational powers are by 
no means small, and his rejoinder to Mrs. Dulcimer, 
when she reproaches him with a disproportionate 
estimation of “ temporal blessings,” strikes us as rather 
happy. “They are the only blessings we can = 
realise while on this side of eternity, my dear. e 


— be excused if we sometimes set an undue value oD 
em.” 
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Mrs. Dulcimer is a lady with a passion for making 
matches, and is in many respects the leading character, 
for she succeeds, by the masterly indiscreetness of her 
manoeuvres, in materially spoiling the happiness of at 
least five lives. No part of Miss Braddon’s book is, to 
our thinking, more impressive or successful than the 
wide and fatal results which the amiable efforts of a 
good-natured busybody produce on the people with 
whom she is bronght into contact. Next to the Vicar, 
the most noticeable person in Little Yafford is a melo- 
dramatic person called Christian Harefield, who lives in 
strict retirement with his only daughter, brooding over 
the memory of his wife, whom he brutally ill-treated as 
long as she was within his reach. This gentleman is 
represented as a type of the haughty aristocrat, but of 
his manners two specimens shall suffice. He appends 
to a letter on business, addressed to his solicitor, the 
following pos’ s:ript:—‘‘ Oblige me by sending the quietest 
of your girls to play with my daughter every afternoon 
at three.”” And to the same gentleman he also writes :— 

Dear Scratchell,—My daughter is ill, and wants pleasant com- 
pany. Please let your girl come and stay with her. If there is any 
loss involved in your daughter being away from home, I shall be 


happy to send you a cheque for whatever amount you may con- 
sider sufficient. Yours truly, C. H. 


The said daughter, Isabella Scratchell, will be familiar 
to all Miss Braddon’s readers. Innocent in appearance, 
mild im manner, she conceals a ferocious disposition 
behind a beaming exterior, and so forth. In point of 
fact, she is as detestable a little minx as one would wish 
to meet, and does great credit to her creator’s unim- 
paired powers. She is the conscious, as Mrs. Dulcimer is 
the unconscious, maker of mischief in the book, and 
without saying anything of her ultimate fate, we feel 
that she is rightly served in being compelled by parental 
and pecuniary pressure to marry a coarse old widower, 
who introduces his courtship by remarking that “ ‘ Mrs. 
Piper’s death left a vide here.’ Mr. Piper touched his 
waistcoat to indicate that the vacuum was in his heart.” 
Mr. Piper also called his sons by the names Cobbett, 
Bentham, Horne Tooke, and Brougham, while his 
daughters were christened Elizabeth Fry and Mary 
Wolstencroft. Mr. Piper was another inhabitant of 
little Yafford, as was also the Rev. Cyril Culver- 
house, a fervid High Churchman, and—or should 
we say but?—the lover of Beatrix Harefield. 
Mr. Culverhouse was not in our opinion a nice 
young man. It is true that he was an earnest 
priest, and that he was successful in converting the 
shallowest specimen of the “ shallow infidel ” ever pre- 
sented to the gaze of the orthodox. But when the 
gloomy Christian, Harefield, whose gloom was perhaps 
increased by a habit of reading the Westminster Review, 
died with every symptom of poisoning by opium, the 
virtuous Cyril immediately suspected Beatrix of being 
a@ murderess on the cogent and convincing evidence that 
she had been taking laudanum as a cure for sleepless- 
ness. Whereupon, having already proposed and been 
accepted, he deserts her. Of course the holy man 
“loved her none the less because he kept aloof from 
her.’ Of course the fact that she had once asked, in a 
fit of ill-temper, whether it was wicked to wish for her 
father’s death, implied to the clerical mind that “she 
had already committed the sin.’’ Nevertheless, we 
think many people will agree with Mr. Culverhouse’s 
cousin in thinking that he behaved like a “mean 
hound.” The said cousin, Sir Kenrick Culverhonse, 
not unnaturally takes advantage of Cyril’s cowardice, 
for Beatrix has ten thousand a-year, and Sir Kenrick’s 
estate is encumbered, For a British officer he was by 
no means deficient in natural eloquence. “ Let the 
beginning of a brighter and happier life date from 
to-day. Youare one of those flowers of earth which 
seem to be born to blush unseen. You who are so 
worthy of love and admiration, have lived hidden from 
those who could admire and appreciate. But if a real 
and unmeasured love in the present can compensate fur 
_ losses in the past, that love is yours, Beatrix.” 

ut we are a to say that, in spite of these fine 
Sentiments, Sir Kenrick commits the unpardonable sin 


of revealing a lady’s secret, and adds, if possible, to his 
guilt by making the revelation to another lady, and that 
lady Mrs. Dulcimer. We are afraid that there is more 
than one “mean hound” in Miss Braddon’s story. 

We think we have sufficiently indicated the lines of 
Miss Braddon’s narrative, which is exceedingly well 
written, and keeps up its interest from the first page to 
the last. We have, indeed, omitted to mention that there 
is an affair of the heart to which one of the parties is a 
married woman, for that goes without saying in the 
case of Miss Braddon, as does its invariably innocent 
termination. So practised a writer should have avoided 
such a solecism as “standing at gaze,” and political 
controversy cannot excuse such an odious vulgarism as 
‘‘vulgarian.’”’ Miss Braddon’s book, like those of 
Emmanuel Joyce, her converted cobbler, contains a rich- 
ness of illustration that has a charm even for the un- 
learned. An urn cannot be brought in for breakfast 
without being “ dimly suggestive of sisterly affection in 
the person of Electra.” ‘‘ Wisdom as mature as Bacon’s 
or Pascal’s ” sounds well, but unfortunately Pascal never 
reached maturity, nor do we think it true that Mr. 
Carlyle is “a writer demanding a considerable expendi- 
ture of brain power on the part of his readers.’”’ These 
are paltry blemishes, but in so excellent a novel it is 
necessary to criticise minutely if we criticise at all. On 
one point of more importance we should like to say a 
final word to Miss Braddon. She is one of the few 
writers whose position is sufficiently secured to enable 
her to deviate with impunity from established customs, 
and she must be aware, without our telling her, that ‘ An 


Open Verdict’ might just as easily have been written in . 


two volumes as in three. Signs of deliberate padding 
are by no means wanting, and though it is well done, it 
had better not have been done atall. Life is short, and 
art is long—very long. The three-volume system isa 
survival of the unfittest. Miss Braddon will say they 
are Persian attire; but let them be changed. 


BARDS AND BLOSSOMS. 

Bards and Blossoms ; or, the Poetry, History, and Associations of 
Flowers. By F. Edward Hulme. London: Mareus Ward 
and Co, 

One of the prettiest legends of Arabic literature attri- 
butes to Mahomet a saying to the effect that if a man 
finds himself with bread in both hands he should ex- 
change one loaf for some flowers of the narcissus, since 
that feeds the body indeed, but these the soul. Nothing 
could be move subtle than this ancient confession of the 
part that colour and perfume and the eternal freshness 
of flowers take in the education of the heart. These 
marvellous creatures that spring in their clean lovely 
dresses out of the worn face of the dingy world, a 
miracle of beauty silently performed by Nature every 
year, bring more of poetic mystery with them than any 
other of the countless transformations of life that charm 
and perplex us. They are at once the most evanescent 
and the most lasting of things, and their rapid death 
only ensures their resurrection. In all religions they 
have taken a very intimate place in ceremonial, and no 
wonder ; for in their constantly reiterated a 
and return, they are types of all that is most flattering 
to the anxious spirit of man, and most consoling in 
the best of creeds. The simplicity and refinement of 
flowers gives a special distinction to almost every 
art that touches them. Sculpture, indeed, has never 
learned, except in architecture, to sympathise fully 
with what is really little more than an embodied 
colour, a source of odour; but painting has known how 
to give its loftiest conceptions an additional charm 
by the aid of flowers. The columbines of Perugino, 
the lilies of Ghirlandajo, retain the eye that is a little 
wearied with the set rapture of the Madonna. In Holland 
a whole new art sprang up, when the decadence was 
setting in, around the luxuriant beaupots of Van 
Huysum and his scholars. But poetry is the art which 
has made the world of flowers most thoroughly its own, 
and of all poets it is Shakespeare who has identified the 
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tender passions of humanity most closely with trees and 
blossoms. We speak, of course, of the old-fashioned 
Shakespeare that we used to know, for we understand 
that the New “Shakspere” never wrote about a 
flower until he had torn it in pieces, and counted its 
stamens on his fingers. And having done that, he gave 
it to Peele to make verse of. 

But it is wonderful in reading that old Shakespeare 
—in holes and corners where Mr. Furnival is not known 
at noon-day, nor Mr. Fleay by night—to observe what a 
matchless instinct he had, not only in perceiving the 
unique characteristic of a blossom, and in noting it 
with one of his most delicate adjectives, but in har- 
monising the flow of his verse so that the name of the 
flowers shall be lapped in the very finest music. He 
never treats them roughly, as Milton does, and even 
Spenser; he never pours out such a lapful of them, 
that the tenderest petals become bruised, as Ben Jonson 
does; but he takes them gently, and holds them up 
against some exquisite background of a woman’s sorrow 
or a lover’s rapture, or another beautiful thing in 


Nature. Such melodies as— 
Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty, 


transcend mere praise, and can only be silently enjoyed. 
So characteristic is this treatment, and so thoroughly 
peculiar to this one great master of music, that it helps 
us to settle, surely beyond all question, the authorship 
of the flower-song in The Two Noble Kinsmen :— 


Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smells alone, 
But in their hue; 
Maiden pinks, of odour faint, 
Daisies smell-less, but most quaint, 
And sweet thyme true. 


Primrose, eldest child of Ver, 

Merry spring-time’s harbinger, 
With her bells dim ; 

Oxlips in their cradles growing, 

Marigolds on death-beds blowing, 
Lark-heels trim, 


and soon. Fletcher was an inspired lyrist, sometimes, 
as notably in the songs for “ Valentinian,” treading very 
close upon the master’s feet, but his treatment of 
flowers is entirely distinct from that of these verses just 
quoted, every line of which, but most of all the short 
lines, testifies to the hand of Shakespeare. ‘ With her 
bells dim” is a chime of that enchanted dirge that 
should have been sounded over the coral bones of King 
Alonso. 

We are not quite sure, however, that Mr. Hulme will 
approve of this treatment of the subject, for he is a 
little inclined, also, to the New Shakspere mode of 
treating Nature. His handsome volume, with its dull 
green cover, starred with conventional wild roses, is 
rather intended to justify the ways of poetry to science 
than to bring science bound to the feet of poetry. He 
quotes, in a rather bewildering way, all that the poets 
and poetasters have said about every kind of English 
flower. Sometimes he reminds us of very exquisite 
passages, and sometimes we shrink, irritated and hurt, 
from the dry verse of some dreadful pedant. Mr. 
Hulme seems above the weakness of quoting from any 
poet later than Bernard Barton; if he had happened to 
come across the writings of Mr. Tennyson or of Miss 
Christina Rossetti, he might have increased the value of 
his selection. After reading his volume, it is strongly 
borne in upon us that merely toname a flower isnot enough 
to give floral distinction to a verse. Even transcendent 
genius in poetry does not seem enough without special 
sympathy, and Milton, who was always thinking less of 
Nature itself than of Nature as seen by some Lombard 
poet of late latinity, is easily outdone in this one matter 
by John Clare, the Northamptonshire ploughman. We 
wonder, too, in reading these extracts, at the difference 
between the familiar English name of a plant and its 
botanical title, and at the want of tact that has led some 
—_ to prefer the latter. We cannot help smiling when 

iss Charlotte Smith remarks that— 


The willow-herb in crimson dressed 
Waves with Arundo o’er the tides ; 
And there the bright Nymphza loves to lave, 
Or spread her golden orbs upon the dimpling wave, 


especially as the learned lady uses the wrong generi¢ 
term after all, the Nae water-lily being not 4 
Nympheea but a Nuphar. Even more ambitious wag 
the bard who sang 


’Mid the flags that fringe the streamlet’s bed, 
The stately Buttomus rears her head, 


but both are outdone by Mr. Hulme himself, who thus 
describes a floral episode :— 
And to himself he drew a bramble spray, 
And in its study passed some hours away ; 
Its setose stem and ternate leaves, the leaflets cuspidate, 
The prickles small, and foliage so evenly serrate,— 
All seemed to point it out to be the Rubus glandulosus 
And not, as he at first had thought, the Rubus fruticosus. 


The author is very pleased with these lines, which, he 
thinks, combine “the poetic element with the stricter 
anulysis of the professed botanist.”” They certainly are 
quite unique, and not soon to be forgotten. 

This volume is illustrated by full-page illuminations 
of separate flowers, with verses introduced, in the pretty 
fashion of some Christmas cards. Indeed, we suppose 
it is meant to be a present for Valentine’s Day, and it is 
pleagantly adapted for that purpose. But we are sorry 
that a happier invention was not thought of in the 
plates. The verses are very tamely chosen: witness 
the doggerel that accompanies the gorgeous spray of 
Pyrus japonica, opposite page 170. It would have 
been a very charming device to have chosen for these 
illuminations the flowers by which the great poets are 
identified, and to have set appropriate stanzas by the 
side of them. For instance, Chaucer would have brought 
the daisy, Herrick the daffodil, Shelley the wind-flower, 
Wordsworth the celandine, and Elliot the bramble. 
But it would have been difficult to find the true posses. 
sor of the rose and the violet, for every poet, who has’ 
written well of flowers, has found some lovely word to 
say of these. Shakespeare might have chosen the 
pansy from his universal garland by the right of that 
vision he saw of Cupid flying all armed between the 
cold moon and the earth. We hope Mr. Hulme will not 
think us very captious if we confess that we have found 
his carefully-written book a little dispiriting. It differs 
from literature as a hortus siccus differs from a garden, 
but it is very painstaking and instructive. 


TWO FORGOTTEN SONNETEERS. 


Chloris. By William Smith (1596). Edited, with Notes, by 
the Rev. A. B. Grosart. Privately printed. 

Poems. By Richard Linche, Gent. (1596). Edited, with Notes, 
by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. Privately printed. 


The year 1596 was the epoch of the first great 
blossoming of English sonnets. Sidney had led the 
way in 1591, and Daniel and Constable had followed in 
1592, and Barnaby Barnes and Lodge in 1593. In the 
same year, Watson’s posthumous cycle showed that he 
also at last had learned that a sonnet should have four- 
teen and not eighteen lines. In 1594 Drayton and 
Percy joined the tuneful company, and then followed a 
lall until 1596, in which the band of sonneteers became 
a choir. Spenser’s “ Amoretti’” is the most famous 
sonnet-group of this year. Griffin’s “ Fidessa’’ is 
another scarcely less known; but Smith’s ‘“ Chloris” 
and Linche’s “ Diella’’ are absolutely forgotten even by 
students. It is certain that even the stupid books of 
this very early period in our poetic literature are 
worthy of reproduction in an antiquarian, if not 
in a literary, sense. Perhaps no non-legal or non- 
theological book, printed in English before the year 
1625, is without some claim on the labours of an 
editor. But in the case of the two poets which are the 
subject of these lines, there is no need whatever to go 
so far in search of an apology for their republication. 
On the contrary, it is surprising that so attractive and: 
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original a writer as Linche has not before now taken a 
distinct position among the delicate idyllic poets of the 
true Elizabethan Arcadia. The reason no doubt is that 
“‘Chloris’”” has reached us.in only two copies, and 
Linche’s poems absolutely in one unique exemplar. The 
present reprint is limited to fifty copies for subscribers, 
and a somewhat minute examination of the contents may 
therefore be permitted. tee 

The first interesting fact about “ Chloris ” is that it is 
dedicated to Edmund Spenser, “to the most excellent 
and learned shepherd, Colin Clout.”’ 

Give warmth to these young-hatchéd orphan things, 
Which, chill with cold, to thee for succour creep, 


They of my study are the budding springs, 
Longer I cannot them in silence keep, 


says the young aspirant, and from the final sonnet we 
learn that Spenser permitted himself to be styled his 
patron, though without having read his verses. About 
this William Smith, unfortunately, we know absolutely 
nothing. It has been suggested that he was the person 
who wrote a play, entitled Hector of Germany, printed 
in 1615; but the claims of Wentworth Smith, and of an 
earlier William Smith, author of “ Vale Royal,” are at 
least as plausible in this respect. ‘‘ Chloris,” however, 
is an accomplished piece of writing, not the work of a 
poet, perhaps, but of a man of letters, trained in a 
scholarship which would have been unique had it oc- 
curred ten years earlier. Sir Philip Sidney has been 
the model of this gracious person, whose pastoral fancies 
are not always unworthy of the still greater friend to 
whom he dedicates his verse. As to the subject and 
treatment, they are familiar commonplaces to the student 
of minor Elizabethan poetry. 

With the sonnets of Linche it is another matter. We 
do not hesitate to class the cycle: Ued ‘ Diella”’ among 
the best of the purely ornate and artificial sonnets of 
that prolific period. They do not approach Shake- 
speare’s in passion, or Constable’s in art, but they are 
distinctly superior to Spenser’s or Watson’s, Griffin’s, 
or even Drayton’s. In technical treatment of iambic 
verse they show remarkable freshness and versatility ; 
the cadences are varied, and often magically sweet. 
There is no originality in sentiment, no great force in 
passion, but the flights of fancy are neither mechanical 
nor ridiculous, neither grotesque nor tame. One 
example, chosen almost at random, will exemplify the 
richness of the style, the voluptuous use of literary 
ornament :— 

Soon as the azure-coloured gates of th’ East 
Were set wide open by the watchful morn, 
I walked abroad, as having took no rest, 
For nights are tedious to a man forlurn ; 
And viewing well each pearl-bedewéd flower, 
Then waxing dry by splendour of the Sun, 
All searlet-hued I saw him ’gin to lower 
And blush, as though some heinous act were done. 
At this amazed, I hied me home amain, 
Thinking that I his anger eauséd had, 
And at his set, abroad I walked again, 
When, lo! the Moon looked wondrous pale and sad. 
Anger the one, and enyy moved the other, 
To see my love more fair than Love's fair mother. 


Examples of striking and well-executed fancy are 
common enough. The railing of the ordinary splenetic 
lover of the period is seldom so happily worded as in 
Thou, like a fair-faced golden-covered bouk, 
Whose lines are stuffed with damnéd heresies, 


Dost in thy face bear a celestial look, 
When in thy heart live heil-born cruelties, 


nor do we remember in all early English poetry to have 
met with the hackneyed conceit of the lover's life as a 
voyage over strange seas so freshly or so sweetly 
rendered as in the following quotation :— 


Sorrow was master, Care the cable-rope, 

Grief was the main-mast, Love the captain of it, 
He that did rule the helm was foolish Hope, 

But Beauty was the rock that my ship split. 


Of Richard Linche we know almost as little as of 
William Smith. He translated ont of the Italian a 
little book called ‘The Fountain of Ancient Fiction,’ 


which he printed in 1600, and the next year saw the 
publication of an odder effusion of his pen, ‘ An His- 
torical Treatise of the Travels of Noah into Europe,’ a 
piece of fooling that would probably nowadays beguile 
an idle hour very pleasantly, in a sense not intended by 
the author. ‘“ Diella ” consists of thirty-eight sonnets, 
and there is tacked on to the end of it an epical romance 
in the stanza of “ Venus and Adonis,” called ‘‘ The 
Love of Dom Diego and Gyneura.”’ This is a poem of 
about 800 lines, not very stirring as a tale, or very 
original as a poem, but testifying, like the sonnets, to 
the grace and tact of the writer. It seems certain to a 
practised reader that the author had been strongly in- 
fluenced by the two romances Shakespeare had published 
not long before. The marks of this study are suffused, 
but none the less plainly visible. The tone of “ Lucrece,”’ 
though none of the words, is surely te be traced in such 
a stanza as the following :— 

The gloomy curtains of the tongueless night 

Were drawn so close as day could not be seen ; 
Now leaden-thoughted Morpheus dims each sight, 
Now murder, rapes, and robberies begin : 
Nature craved rest, but restless Love would none; 
Diego, Love’s young prentice, thus ’gan moan. 


As sonneteers both Smith and Linche did what they 
could to undo the good work which Sidney and 
Constable too timidly attempted, in retaining the 
rounded and perfect form which the sonnet possessed in 
Italy and in Spain. Like all the later Elizabethan 
sonneteers, their pieces are merely quatorzains ending 
with a jingling couplet, the pointed discord of which 
never seems to have offended any later ear till Milton’s. 
It is very strange that this fault, into which hardly any 
of the third-rate French sonneteers ever fell, should have 
gained such complete ascendancy in English poetry. 
How painful an error it was, those know best who 
study most deeply and most lovingly the “ sugared 
quatorzains’’ of Shakespeare. 


MUSIC. 


—_— eo 
CONCERTS. 


The musical tide which, for some weeks past, has been 
running in the direction of the drama has since returned 
to its ordinary concert level. From the graceful though 
shallow melodiousness of Nicolai, the amateur turns his 
sobered attention to the graver accents of Bach and 
Beethoven. The event to which this reaction is in the 
first instance due is the return to this country of Pro- 
fessor Joachim. He played, for the first time this 
season, at the opening concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, and has since appeared at the Crystal Palace 
and twice at the Popular Concerts. That on each 
occasion his appearance on the platform was hailed with 
enthusiastic applause is a matter of course. If Herr 
Joachim, in addition to being one of the greatest—if not 
the greatest—virtuoso now living, can be said to have 
a specialty, it is undoubtedly the interpretation of 
chamber music. His absolute supremacy as the leader 
of a quartet cannot be denied even by those most 
delighted with Wilhelmj’s marvellous beauty of tone, 
or Sivori’s southern verve. It is for the same reason 
that Joachim’s name will be identified with the 
Popular Concerts, and through their means with the 
history of music in this country. For, though almost 
exclusively supported by foreign talent, these concerts 
have more than any others enhanced the interest in 
high-class chamber music amongst the English public. 
At last Monday’s concert, Herr Joachim took the leading 
part in Beethoven’s quartet, in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2 of 
the so-called Rasoumowski set, and in addition to this 
played “ Siciliana and Finale” from Bach’s sonata in 
G Minor for the violin solo in a manner as only he can 
render these unaccompanied pieces, in whichthe composer 
demands the resources of a whole quartet from the 
single instrament. Both the works being well known, 
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further comment is unn . Herr Henschel was 
the vocalist of the concert, his rendering of Schumann’s 
ballad “ Die beiden.Grenadiere”’ being especially re- 
markable for the dramatic vigour with which the 
“ Marseillaise ’’ introduced into the final stanzas was 
sung. It is not generally known that Schumann’s idea 
of illustrating Heine’s Napoleonic ballad by the strains 
of the French song of revolution and conquest had been 
anticipated by Wagner in his early setting of the same 
words. In Schumann’s Fantasia in C Major, Op. 17, 
Herr Ignaz Brill proved himself to be an accomplished 
although by no means remarkable pianist. There will 
soon be an opportunity of making Herr Brill’s ac- 
quaintance in the capacity of dramatic composer, his 
opera—The Golden Cross—having been accepted for per- 
formance by Mr. Carl Rosa. 


Mr. Bache’s annual concert, which took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday last, was as usual devoted 
mainly to the works of Franz Liszt. The No. 14 affixed 
to the concert indicates the zeal and perseverance with 
which Mr. Bache has for years continued his attempts to 
gain popularity for his master’s works in this country ; 
and altoohgh his disinterested propagandism hasnot as yet 
met with the general response it deserves, he has at 
least the satisfaction of seeing received with evident and 
increasing approval such works by Liszt as are from 
year to year added to his programmes. The “ Symphonic 
Poem” chosen for the present occasion was “ Orpheus.” 
As regards music alone it is remarkable for its 
masterly treatment of the orchestra, and for the 
richness and originality of its harmonic modulations. 
Its melodic aterials are consistently developed from a 
simple gerr , the progress of the sentiment being from 
quiescence vo a climax of passion, and thence descending 
again to the calmer mood of the commencement. 
According to his own prefatory statement, Liszt con- 
ceives the legend of Orpheus and Eurydice to be the 
symbol of the human soul in search of the ideal, of an 
ideal obscured by sin and sorrow encompassed by all the 
fiendish powers of the upper and nether worlds, but the 
attainment of which alone can give contentment to the 
human heart. There is, it will be perceived, in this 
conception, little of the pictorial, not to say showy 
element, which impairs the impression of ‘‘ Mazeppa,” 
and, in accordance with this simplicity of motive, Liszt’s 
music is intense rather than brilliant, although the last- 
named quality is by no means wanting in the instru- 
mental treatment. The performance of the work, under 
Mr. Manns’s leadership, was not altogether satisfactory. 
Even the proper tuning of the instruments seemed to 
have been neglected. The winds, the harps, and the 
strings proper varied considerably as to pitch, the 
flatness of the harps being the more painfully observ- 
able, as to these instruments an important part is 
assigned in the work. In justice to Mrs. Frost and 
Miss Viola Trust it ought to be added that, in 
all other respects, they performed their difficult task 
most creditably. Mr. Bache, who was the pianist 
of the concert, played, in addition to Beethoven’s 
Fifth Concerto in E flat, Liszt’s well-known fantasia 
on Hungarian popular melodies for pianoforte and 
orchestra, and two pitces de salon by the same com- 
poser, Paysage and Ballad in 1) flat, the former imbued 
with contemplative calm, the latter conceived in the 
spirit of the Volkslied. Of Mr. Bache’s merits as a 
virtuoso we have frequently spoken. On this, as on 
many previous occasions, he elicited warm applause 
from a numerous and appreciative audience. Miss 
Anna Williams gave an admirable rendering of Liszt’s 
scéne dramatique—‘ Jeanne d’Arc au biicher,” a some- 
what dismal piece of declamation in the composer's 
early manner, and, in conjunction with Mr. Maybrick, 
the late Peter Cornelius’ Three Vocal Duets, Op. 6. The 
first and last of these charming pieces greatly suf- 
fered from a rapidity of tempo wholly out of keep- 
ing alike with the character of the music and the 
meaning of the words. 











VARIORUM NOTES. 
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The painful death—we fear we must call it murder—of 


George Paul Chalmers, R.S.A., deserves at least a passing 


notice. He was a comparatively young man, who had, by dint 
of native genius and untiring industry, pushed himself into the 
front rank of Scottish painters. His work was not so well 
known in London as it was in Scotland and in Holland ; in- 
deed, when the tidings of his death reach the Hague, they — 


will probably be discussed by many a sorrowful gathering in a 


the studiog there, where he was well known and warmly 
appreciated, If we were to state in brief Paul Chalmers’ 
position in the Scottish school of art, we should say that he 
was a sort of northern Israels, He loved to paint with all the 
Dutchman’s tender pathos, with the same sober richness of 
colouring, but with a lighter and more limber touch, domestic — 
interiors, little “bits” of cottage-life in which the prevail- 
ing idea centred in the mystery and the beauty of old 
age. Latterly he had begun to affect landscape work, 
and his rural studies were wonderfully captivating, al- 
though they rather subordinated “the brutal frankness of 
fact” to the skilful presentment of sentiment and feeling’ 
He delighted to paint little pictures so free from complex 


‘incident, that he could with impunity sit and, as he used to 


say, “knock them about and dream over them.” He was 
always worrying himself—and it may be said his comrades 
also—about the necessity of imparting what he called “mystery” — 
to art-work, and it is curious that his death will pro- 
bably be a mystery to the end of time. He was found on 
Saturday night lying in an area in Charlotte Street, 
Edinburgh, with his skull smashed in, and his pockets 


rifled. His movements that evening have been traced. He 


was present at a brilliant public banquet in the Academy 
Buildings, where he made an able speech—as was his wont 
on such occasions. On leaving the dinner he went to the 
Artists’ Club, situated about ten minutes’ walk from Charlotte 
Street, and though his quiet personal habits forbade any 
suspicion of the sort, yet it may be said he was perfectly free 
from all trace of intoxication. 


his craft—Paul Chalmers was always collecting charitable 
subscriptions for poor brethren in distress—and then, having 
raised a good round sum, he went home, and was found some 
forty-five minutes later lying robbed and mortally wounded, © 

They used to say of him that he was the best colourist Scotland 
ever produced. Assuredly, he was one of the most honest, 
genial, and brotherly of mortals. His nature was a strange 
combination of womanly tenderness and rugged manly straight- 
forwardness. The mere contact with anything mean or un- 


lovely would make the gay little man as gloomy as an owl. 


His whole being seemed to shrink from such contact as a bit 
of protoplasm does under the touch of an irritant. Nobody 
who had the happiness to know him will ever cease to cherish 
lovingly his memory or look upon the day of his death as 
other than a black one in his heart’s calendar. 


The Times has received several indignant communications 
respecting the “neat villa residence” which has just been 
erected in Hyde Park. The building is three storeys high, 
appears to contain about a dozen rooms, and is, of course 
abominably ugly. Its wsthetic merits are not, however, 80 
much in question, as the right of the Crown to appropriate any 
portion of the Park for building purposes. In addition to the 
site, a considerable plot of ground has been levelled and 
fenced in around the building, and some alterations have 
been made in the neighbouring paths. Most ominous sign 
of all, there are indications that a hedge or belt of shrubs 
is about to be planted within the hurdle fencing. A 
short time back, we showed what similar appropriations 
have achieved in Kensington Gardens by ringing the changes 
between hurdle fences and hedges. The process—which first 
moves one boundary forward, then the other—has gradually 
brought about the alienation from public purposes of all the 
superticies between the front of Kensington Palace.and the 
Broad Walk. In this instance, there may have been some 
justification for the trespass in the necessity of securing ® 
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reasonable amount of privacy to the occupants of the Palace. 
But if the same plea is advanced on behalf of the new villa, 
the public will be deprived of the most central portion of the 
finest open space at the West End. Without expressing any 
undue suspicions, we think the time has nearly come for 
putting an end to these enclosures. In the meanwhile it 
would be interesting to know who is to occupy the new 
villa. 


Elias Fries, one of the most distinguished botanists of our 
time, died at Upsala, on the 8th inst., in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age. Since 1851 he had been Professor of Botany at 
Upsala. His most famous works are his ‘Systema Mycolo- 
gicum,’ 1821-29; his ‘Lichenographia Europea,’ 1831; and 
his ‘ Flora Scanica,’ 1835-36. He had been since 1847 one of 
the eighteen gentlemen who rule literature and science in 
Sweden from the armchairs of the Royal Swedish Academy. 


Mme. Emilie Guyon, the sociétaire of the Comédie Frangaise 
who died on Sunday last, made her first success in Casimir 
Delavigne’s Fille du Cid in 1840 at the Renaissance in the part 
which Rachel had refused. On this occasion, Théophile 
Gautier declared that she recalled both Dorval and Rachel, and 
predicted that she would become a very remarkable actress, 
Her next success took place in the following year, when she 
played Dona Sol at the Frangais in the revival of Hernani, 
which, as a spectator observed, was only interrupted by 
plaudits, in striking contrast to the pitched battles fought over 
it by Classics aud Romantics on its first appearance. Two 
years later she went to the Ambigu, preferring, it was said at 
the time, to follow Ceesar’s advice and be first at the Ambigu 
to being second at the Frangaise. In 1858 she returned to the 
Frangaise, where she remained, and was engaged in rehearsing 
her part in the forthcoming play by Augier at the time of her 
death. 


Herr Moritz is to appear on this day week at the Queen’s 
Theatre as Othello. Our opinion of Herr Moritz’s probable 
powers as an actor has already been recorded in these columns. 
But that, as we then said, was only founded on what Herr 
Moritz can do, or rather indicate, in a drawing-room. Besides 
the interest attaching to the Hungarian player's first appear- 
ance, the cast will have many attractions. Miss Hodson will 
appear as Desdemona, and Miss Genevieve Ward as Emilia. 
Mr. Brooke will repeat his excellent performance of Cassio, 
and the many people who wish to see Mr. Vezin in a part 
worthy of his scholarship and talents will be gratified by his 
playing Iago. 

Those who have seen Diplomacy at the Prince of Wales's 

heatre will find the burlesque at the Strand worth a visit. 
Mr. Penley’s rendering of the burlesque Baron Stein can 
hardly be called a caricature, being so close a reproduction of 
the original Baron that Mr. Arthur Cecil if he saw it might 
well have doubts as to his own identity. Asa mere feat of 
mimicry nothing could be more perfect. M. Marius is broader 
in his caricature of Mr. Bancroft, but not less amusing in his 
way. Miss Rachel Sanger’s happiest idea in taking off Mrs. 
Kendal’s Dora is making her exits and entrances with jaunty 
little steps to twiddling music. Dora and Diplunacy is really 
a most enjoyable piece of burlesque, and the excellent com- 
pany at the Prince of Wales’s can bear to have a laugh raised 
at their expense. 


Diplomacy is a wondrous art. Its recent feats in England 
remind us somewhat of the old man who walked by the Trent, 
And talked to himself as he went, 

But so loud and so much, 
And moreover in Dutch, 
That no one could tell what he meant. 
It is positively affirmed that Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., will 
not again seek election to Parliament. 
Mr. MacGahan is the correspondent of the Daily News who 
is responsible for the famous statement about Server Pasha. 
Mr. Stanley’s lecture in London was, according to an 
American paper, full of a “ most happy blending of humour ” 
—we beg pardon, “ humor, pathos, and sarcasm.” 


To-morrow will witness an interesting ceremony in the 


Cemetery of Pare Lachaise, in Paris—the inauguration of the 
monument erected to the memory of Ledru Rollin. 


Why were all the papers authorised, a few days ago, to con- 
tradict the rumour that the office of Irish Secretary had been 
offered to Mr. Lowther? The contradiction was evidently 
authentic and official; nevertheless, Mr. Lowther is Irish 
Secretary. Is it that the Government at first wished to appoint 
another gentleman, but found that the objections were too 
strong ? 


Theology seems to be on the decline in Scotland. At one of 
the schools in Edinburgh, a religious examination was going on 
the other day, and the examiner asked the pupils of a particular 
class to explain what the sacraments were. The first—baptism— 
was given readily enough, but a dead silence followed. The 
examiner repeated his demand for the next sacrament, and 
again his demand was met by silence. Suddenly a bright 
little boy stepped forward to announce that he knew, and, amid 
the breathless interest of the whole class, put his right hand 
to the top of his left shoulder, and exclaimed, “ Vaccination.” 


It appears from a book written by Dr. Day that headache is 
the current malady of the age. This intelligence is the sadder 
because, if you excuse yourself from an engagement on the 
ground of headache, no one ever believes you. Perhaps the 
best thing would be to transplant the excuse universally 
accepted in Paris of la grippe. There is certainly warrant for 
it in this influenza-girt “climate,” or rather, according to a 
French sojourner in England, “ misfortune.” 


A certain would-be actor, who appears in the bills as Count 
Joannes, has lately been affording intense amusement to New 
York audiences before whom he has appeared in various 
Shakespearian parts. He is, in fact, a stage-struck American 
lawyer, who seems to have taken a leaf from the book of 
Romeo Coates. He appears to be immensely funny, and, ac- 
cording to the Herald, the “Count,” in the fencing-scene in 
Hamlet, “‘carumpumpulated” all over the stage, to the intense 
terror of Laertes and delight of the audience. “ Carumpum- 
pulate” is a good word, and just what is wanted to describe 
M. Mounet-Sully in his most erratic moments, 


Sidunie, a version of Daudet’s Fromont Jeune, is being played 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. If it is no better 
than the American version of the novel it must be pretty bad. 


A mysteriously anonymous operetta, in three acts, was sent 
lately to the manager of the Bouffes Parisiennes, and on being 
read, was found to be so good that its performance was decided 
upon. The operetta is, however, unnamed, and all kinds of 
exertions are being made to discover the unknown author, in 
order to remedy this deliciency, aad to put an end to curiosity. 
We should not advise any young London aspirant after dramatic 
fame to follow the lead of this unknown author, Few London 
managers, we fancy, would be likely to take the trouble of 
reading an anonymous play. 

Why does Mr. Mudie decline to circulate Schliemann’s 
‘Mycene ?’ Surely there must be many persons sufficiently 
interested in archwology to be glad to read Dr, Schliemann’s 
new volume, but who do not care to pay 2/. 10s. for the 
privilege. The work on Troy was in circulation at Mr, 
Mudie’s, and was, we believe, in considerable demand. It 
would not be a bad idea perhaps if Mr. Mudie were to form a 
third scale of subscription, by virtue of which anyone paying, 
say, two guineas a year, would be entitled to receive books of 
a more expensive kind than those issued to the ordinary sub- 
scribers, 


Colonel J. W. Forney, of Philadelphia, the United States 
Commissioner for the forthcoming Paris Exhibition, has just 
delivered a lecture in the Liverpool Free Public Library on “The 
Character of Abraham Lincoln,” with whom Colonel Forney was 
long associated in public life. The leeture is to be delivered in 
several other provincial towns, and subsequently in London. 


Mr. Ingram has recently come into possession of some especi- 
ally interesting letters of Edgar Allan Poe, which he will 
s. ortly make public. 


Mr. Clifford Harrison's reading at St. George's Hall last 
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week was very successful, The reader displayed a very varied 
talent, and was perhaps most fortunate in the well known 
‘Ride to Ghent, and in Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s ‘Tale of the 
Fire Brigade,’ to hear which Captain Shaw was present. 


We believe it is not true that the meeting of Thames water- 
men in favour of a “ firm and bold” Eastern policy was pre- 
sided over by the Swan with Two Necks, 


M. Francois Coppée has printed his historical drama, La 
Guerre de Cent Ans, which was rejected at the Odéon, Ina 
brilliant review of the new poem Alphonse Daudet reproaches 
the national theatre with a needless timidity in allowing so 
great a piece to slip through its fingers. 


The French Academy has lost another member in M. Claude 
Bernard, elected in the place of Fleurens in 1863. The 
Academy has now again an opportunity of doing tardy justice 
to the genius of M. Leconte de Lisle. 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is rapidly progressing with the life 
and reminiscences of the late George Cruikshank, which is to 
be largely illustrated. The title is ‘George Cruikshank, 
Artist and Temperance Advocate.’ It will be published by 
Messrs. W. Mullan and Son of Paternoster Square. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Baring-Gould, 8., M.A.—Origin and Development of Religious Belief, Part I. 
Polytheism and Monotheism. Part II. Christianity. (Crown 8vo, pp. 
442, 388.) Rivingtons. 6s. each, 

Beeton's Dictionary of Universal Information. Vol. II, (Demy 8vo, pp. 904.) 
Ward, Lock, and Co, 

Blount, Annie.—Ashford. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co. 

Braddon, Miss.—An Open Verdict. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) J. Maxwell and 


Co. 81s. 6d. 

Bridgman, M. F,., M.D.—Mosses. (Crown 8vo,'pp. 86.) Boston: A. Williams 
and Co. 

Burrowes, Rose.—Love, Strong as Death, (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co, 
10s, 6d. 


City of London Directory. 1878. W.H. and L. Collingridge, 

Ella, Professor.—Musical Sketches, Abroad and at Home. Third Edition. 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 440.) W. Reeves. 

Farrar, Rev. F. W., D.D,—Eternal Hope. (Crown 8vo, pp. 225.) Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 

Fowle, Rev. Eimund,—Latin Primer Rules made Easy. (Crown 8vo, pp. 178.) 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Goethe's Poems.—Translated by Paul Dyrsen. (Crown 8vo, pp. 374.) Asher 
and Co, 

Green, J. R., M.A.—History of the English People. Vol. II. (Demy 8vo, pp. 
500.) Macmillan and Co, 

Halbert, W. M.—Economic and Financial Science. (Crown 8vo, pp. 175.) 
Remington and Co, 

Hamley, W, C.—Guilty or Not Guilty. (Crown 8vo.) W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Happy With Either, By A.L.O.8, In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and 
Co. 21s 

James, Henry, Jun.—French Poets and Novelists. (Crown 8vo, pp. 439.) 
Macmillan and Co, 8s, 6d. 

Lockyer, J. N., F.R.S,—Stargazing. (Demy 8vo, pp. 496.) Macmillan and Co. 


21s, 

Maine, E. 8.—Angus Gray. In 8 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Sls. 6d. 

Moffat, R. S.—Economy of Consumption. (Demy 8vo, pp.663.) C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

Morris, Dr. R.—English Grammar Exercises. (Fcp. 8vo, pp. 107.) Macmillan 
and Co. Ils. 


Philochristus, Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. (Demy 8vo, pp. 440.) Mac- 
millan and Co. 12s. 

Pierce, Gilbert A.—The Dickens Dictionary. (Crown 8vo, pp. 607.) Chapman 
and Hall. 

Ribbans, F. B., LL.D.—Industry and Idleness : A Moral Contrast. (Small 8vo, 
pp. 66.) Eton: Williams and Son. 

Sterne, Stuart.—Angelo. A Poem. (Royal 1émo, pp. 104.) Trtibner and Co, 

Supernatural in Nature. (Demy 8vo, pp. 484.) C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows.—A Noble Queen. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 31s. 6d. 

The Tropic Bird. (Small 8vo, pp. 175.) Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tidy, Dr. Meymott.—London Water Supply. (Small 4to, pp. 70.) J. and A. 
Churchill. 

Woman's True Power and Rightful Work. By Isha, (Crown 8vo, pp. 116.) 
Remington and Co, 2s. 6d. 

Works of Robert Burns. Vol,III, Poetry. (Demy 8vo, pp.362.) Edinburgh: 
W. Paterson. 

Zimmern, Helen.—G. EB. Lessing. His Life and Works. (Crown 8yo, pp. 446.) 
Longmans. 
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EATH.—MANSBENDEL,—0n the 14th inst.,at The Firs, 


Mulhouse, Alsace, FREDERICK MANSBENDEL, Esq., after a long and severe 
illness, in the 56th year of his age, deeply regretted by all who knew him. 


NDEX SOCIETY, founded for the purpose—1, of forming 
Indexes to Standard Works; 2, of compiling Subject Indexes; 3, of ac. 
cumulating Materials for a General Reference Index. Subscription, One 
Guinea a year, due January 1, to be paid to the Hon. Secretary, Henry B. 
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oy 1 O ° per post, One of . 
BENNETTS LADY'S GOLD WATCHES, 
Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with " 
aheatemmdened 9 > Nein 
65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chainsat Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett, 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


KINAHAN’S . LL . wuisky. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome- 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HassaLu says :—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
‘pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 














FURNISH YOUR 
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OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77,& 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 








HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 193. to 55s, 
Electro Forks—fabie, from 243.; Spoons, from 24s, 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218., 568., 958, 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11s, 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 

i and Glass—Dinner Services, &c, 


CO., 







THE BEST ARTICLES. 


. Fenders—Bright, 45s, to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do., 628.; 6 do., 26 6a, 
Kitcheners—From 3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rol'crs, Hurdles, &¢» 
(Catalogues free.) 


46, King Wiliam strect, LONDON BRIDGE. 





“SANITAS.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and ble ara and Antiseptic known. 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY 





[HE TIMES of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, a very brief experience appears to have been sufficient to prove the 
value of ‘SANITAS,’ which will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and disinfectant.” 





ANITAS ” is the best pr preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, Foot-and- 


Mouth, Cattle, and all 
strongly recommended by the highest medical authorities. 


fectious Diseases. IT 18 NON-POISONOUS, and has no injurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c, It is 





ANITAS ” is the only oer of Brrr kept in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, should be added to the 


9-gallon cask. Milk, 


ts, Fish, and other Articles of Food, may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of SANITAS. 





ANITAS ” should be used in every Launpry to bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of infection. A quart should 


be added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 





ANITAS ” Prices. — Bottles, First Quality only, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d. Or in bulk, First Quality, 20s. per gallon; Second 


Quality, 5s. 





TOILET “SANITAS.” 


This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind, Used as a Mouth Wash it removes the odour of tobacco and sweetens the breath. It serves all the 


purposes of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles, at 2s. 6d. 





ANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results nothing is so effectual as 
** SANITAS,” Pamphlets, Testimonials, and all particulars free on application to the SanriTas CoMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
“SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or direct from the Company. 





GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


EPP s’*s 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 
JAMES EPPS » CO.,, 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 
___ SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806, 


pers, | SALMON, ODY, & CO,, 


Inventors and Patentees of the 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 
Army and Navy. 


&c., 
3 TO 292 STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE, 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s, 6d, per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 8s. per bottle, 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 


beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 








“The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 


speare. 
VICKERS’ 


AN TILACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sold by Chemists, in worere 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 
8. 
Depét:—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 


LOWER THAMES STREET. 
MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“Exceedingly useful.”—Standard, 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. (illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 











an eee ee pe purchased a’ Sata danbon tenes 
ld mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 
TA Y’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G HB. TONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the 
a ene system of = adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct. 
In the administration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 


entirely new process, 








TESTIMONIAL, 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten- 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have ob- 
tained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valaable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

‘* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


“ G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 


© Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. ams 
sk for 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you haveit. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCcOoaA,— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


**The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”-—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“ Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.’”’—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





W EIGH YOUR CANDLES. Many foreign light-weights 
are about. All the Candles of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 

LIMITED are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their 

GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE, burning brilliantly but slowly, and of the trans- 

as of the finest Spermaceti. Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT 
GHTS made without the paper case, Order of your own dealer. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

® ments,—_E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipte, 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 

distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

— by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—_92 Wigmore Street, 

avendish Square (late 6 Kdwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 


prepared by E.LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on thecircumference 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 81s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 

Sls. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto,42s. and 52s. 6d. ; 


postage free, 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JoHN Wuirx, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


ByLASstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 

COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 

i ee. They = porous, light in eet a inexpensive, and 

; mae ordinary Stocking. . 6d,, 7s, Gd., 108., and 16s, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


HoLLoway's PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Influenza, 
Coughs, and Colds.—In diseases of the throat and chest, so tin 
our changeable climate, nothing so speedily relieves, or so uudieemenan 
these inestimable remedies. These disorders are too often neglected at their com- 
mencement, or are injudiciously treated, resulting in either case in disastrous 
consequences. Whatever the condition of the patient, Holloway’s remedies will 
restore, if recovery be possible ; they will retard the alarming symptoms till the 
blood — and nature consummates the cure, gradually restoring strength 
and vital nervous power. By in the use of Holloway’s preparations, 
ne ° conferred - oe and frame generally. Thousands of persons 
ve testified that use of these remedies alone they have been resto 
bealth after every other means had failed. as 





13 Great Marteorover Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, 


+ 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 


Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 2 vols., 21s. 
“This work contains a large amount of information. It is impossible to 
give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages.”—John Bull, 
“A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the antj. 
quarian, and the historian, will combine in pronouncing it worthy of. 
into every well-selected library.” —Messenger. 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 








CENTURY, from the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON, eee 


Edited by Joun ConDY JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 21s. 
“ Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys and Evelyn.” —WNotes and Queries. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


FOR 1878, under the Especial Patronage of Her MaJsesty. Oorrected by 
the Nobility. Forty-seventh Edition. 1 vol., royal 8vo., with the Armg 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


“This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the Peerage of the three kingdoms as it stands at 
this day.’’—Zhe Times. 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT to those in 


SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to THE QUEEN. FouRTH Eprrioy, 
1 vol., 5s. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Pr 


O- 
fessor C. D. Yonex, CHEAP EpITion, with Portrait, 5s. Forming the 
New Volume of ** Hurst & BLACKET?T’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy, Author of 


“ Lizzie,” &c. 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Hepworru Dixon. 3 vols. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 


TWICE LOVED. By Atice Kine, Author of 


** Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 
** A fresh, genial, and vigorous novel.” —Messenger. 


The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne BEALE, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A good, agreeable, and striking story.”—Sunday Times. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquorp, Author 


of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Mouzs- 


WORTH (Ennis Graham), Author of * The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palzographicai, Namismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 
AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 

Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 
EXAMPLES of the ART of Poynter, Warp, Copz, Cave THOMAS, ForD 
Mapox-BrowN, SHIELDS, ROWBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G. ROssETT!, 
em, LOT MorREAU, TRAYER, GONZALES, HUE, SEIGNAC, 

*? A] : 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 


By the Chevalier Drsanezs. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing poate 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Ni 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 

This Work is published in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the following 
prices, including a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico and — — 

$s. 
17 in. by 8 in,, India Tint and Title en eeeeeeeeeere i 1 
35 in. by 15 in., ditto 90:00 6026006000 69 000000 60660606 3 3 
47 in. by 21 in., Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 10 


Catalogues on application. 
THE AUTOTYPH FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACS. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


—¢—— 


UPPER EGYPT: a Descriptive Account of the 


ners, C Superstitions, and Occupations of the People, with 
Bhotohes of the Notural History and Ganley. From the German of 
O. = Re M.D. Illustrated from Original Sketches. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 14s. 
‘“We can heartily recommend this book.’’—Spectator. 
“Tt is the best book that has appeared since that of Lane, which it surpasses 
in so far that it brings the account down to the present day.”’—Zraminer, 
“ One of the most ‘ taking’ books that has ever been printed on the subject 
of Egypt and the Egyptians.” —Wotes and Queries, 


The SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. 


An Ilnstrated Record of an extensive Tour of Observation through what 
were formerly the Slave States of North America. By Epwarp Kine. With 
Maps aud 536 Engravings on Wood, from Original Sketches by J. WELLS 
CHAMPNEY. Large 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
“This charming volume. . . . It is difficult}to know whether to give the 
palm to the writer or the artist whose joint labour has produced it, but each 
has done his work excellently well.’"— World. 


The UNIVERSE ; or, The Infinitely Great and 


the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels 
revealed and explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Povcnet, M.D. 
Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood, of which 55 are full-page size, 
aud a Frontispiece in Colours. Fifth Edition, medium 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 12s, 6d. 

“‘ A good pioneer to more exact studies.”—Saturday Teview. 

‘«We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 

illustrated.”’—Times. 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. By Rozert 


THOMPSON, of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 
New Edition, revised and greatly extended by THOMAS Moonrkg, F.L.S., 
Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens; co-Editor of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, &c.; assisted by eminent Practical Gardeners. illustrated by 
numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates. Large 8vo., cloth, 35s. 

“ The best book of its kind, and the only thoroughly comprehensive work 


adapted equally wel: for the gardener and the gentleman amateur.” 
Gardeners’ Magazine. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


An Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Addi- 
tions, by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.8.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Queen's College, Belfast. Illustrated by 760 Wood [ngravings and 
Three Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems. Fourth 
Edition, revised. Medium 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. Part I. MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part Il. HEAT. Part If], ELEC- 
TRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 

“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it 
forms a model work for a class in experimental physics.”—Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of ‘‘ Deschanel’s Natural 


Philosophy,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., cloth, 3s.6d. 
_ “We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for 
junior classes.’’— Nature. 
“Every topic in the volume is treated with the hand of a master, and the 
treatise as a whole deserves the highest praise for ita thoroughly practical cha- 
racter.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General 


Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, 

including Comprehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal 

Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in 

the World. Edited by W. G. Buacktg, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supple- 

ment, bringing the Information down to the Latest Dates. Illustrated 

by nearly 800 Engravings of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 2 large 

vols., including the Supplement, imperial 8vo., cloth, £4 15s.; half- 
morocco, £5 10s. 

“‘This excellent book of reference. . . . All the articles we have examined, 

whether long or short, exhibit a greater of correctness in minute detail 


than we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.” 
Atheneum, 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH APRIOCA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Two vols., large crown 8vo., with Maps, 30s. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would 
be interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from 
the French, and edited by Mrs. Bury PALLISER. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Imperial 8vo., 31s. 6d, 


CATILINE, CLODIUS, and TIBERIUS. By 


EDWARD SPENCER BExsty, Professor of History in University College, 
London, Large crown 8vo. [This day. 


The DICKENS DICTIONARY : a Key to the 


Characters and Principal Incidents in the TALES of CHARLES 
DICKENS. By Guserr A. Pierce, With Additions by WiLLIAM A. 
WHEELER, Large crown 8vo., 10s, 6d, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly, W. 























ONE SHILLING HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


acme ieee 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE, 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 

A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING. 

THE ART OF FLOWER PALNTING. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS, 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING, 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE, 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS, 

A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION, 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, 

DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES. 

THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place; and all Booksellers, 
and Artists’ Colourmen, 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 


Pp ENDENNIS. 2 vols. crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each, 
VANITY FAIR. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 39, 6d. each, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On February 27 (One Shilling), No. 219. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. With 
Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXIT.— 
A Thorn in the Flesh. XXIII.—What is Love? XXIV. 
et Hammond on Bird-catching. XXV.—Of a Hermit 

rab. 


THE THREE CITIES, 

FORNOVO. 

LITERARY COINCIDENCES, 

AULUS GELLIUS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
ON THE DECAY OF FINE MANNERS. 

THE CURE’S PROGRESS. 

CAN WE SEPARATE ANIMALS FROM PLANTS ? 
CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH, 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap, IV.— 
Lady Caroline. V.—At the Deanery. VI.—Law. 





London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MARCH, 1878, price 2s. 6d., contains 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE: a Ballad of the Fleet. By ALFrED TENNYSON. 

ENGLAND AS A MILITARY POWER IN 1854 AND IN 1878, By Sir 
GARNET WOLSELEY. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. ByR. W. Date (of Birmingham). 

SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT AND PAPAL AGGRESSION. By the 
Bishop of St. ANDREW’S. 

A LAST WORD ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. By Prof. Tynpatu. 

MR. FORSTER’S DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. J.G. Rogsrs. 

THE REASONABLE BASIS OF CERTITUDE. By W.G. Wann. 

RECENT SCIENCE, 

THE SITUATION :—1l. By M, E. Grant Durr, M.P. 

2. By Mons. JoHn LEMOINNE. 
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